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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Tne American Institute was opened on Thurs- 
day, September 12, for its Thirty-seventh Annu- 
al Exhibition-—a display of American industry, 
ingenuity, and manufacture which is to last for 


‘amonth. This institution is an industrial fair— 


what is known in other cities by the more defin- 
ite name of Mechanics’ Fair—and was among 
the first organized of the many such institutions 
which exist in all parts of the L nited States. 
Goods of every description, and articles belong- 
ing to almost every department of labor, are 
herein exhibited. It is impossible in our space 
to enumerate the variety of articles displayed, 
or even to name the various departments of in- 
dustry which are represented. Among the most 
attractive objects are a pneumatic railway, which 
is a model of the one it was some time since pro- 
posed to build in this city; and a steam-carriage, 
which it is thought will eventually become a sub- 
stitute for all horse vehicles, which it is believed 
can“be run at the rate of ten miles an hour on 
a common road or on our roughest streets, and 
which will run for several hours without atten- 
tion other than that of a driver or pilot. 

Our view on the fronf page is intended to illus- 
trate the opening scenes of the exhibition, rather 
than to convey an idea of the dimensions or dec- 
erations of the building. ‘The opening speech 
was made by Hon. Horacrk GREELEY, whose 
interest in all that appertains to agriculture and 
mechanics is well known. In his speech, after 
stating many interesting facts, and recalling sev- 
eral incidents illustrative of the progress of the 
arts mechanical, Mr. GREELEY alluded to the 
prospects of the Institute, and stated that the 
members were *‘about to commence the erec- 
tion of a Palace of Industry, which shall give 
place to a perpetual as well as to annual exhibi- 
tions—each better than the other. We pledge 
to it all our own savings of forty years, now 
mounting to nearly $200,000. We shall ap- 
peal to the capitalists, the property-owners, the 
snecessful inventors, artisans, artists, merchants, 
and mechanics of New York and of the country 
for generous contributions to the work. We 
hope to rear a stately edifice that will cover a 
block and embellish our whole city, at a cost of 
not less than $1,000,000. We mean to have 
therein galleries of art, lecture-rooms, conserva- 
tories, and, probably, exhibitions of models of 
inventions and machines from all parts of the 
world. 
can art and industry shall have received due 
development, we mean to invite the world to a 
display of its choicest products; and on the 4th 
of July, 1876, that ds, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of American liberty, we mean 
to open the most magnificent exhibition that the 
world has ever yet seen, and to invite the world 
to come and see what America has done and 
can do, and to place in competition with it all 
that has been done or can be done by the rival 
art and skill of the Old World.” 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
{ ip great truth for the people of this coun- 

try to hear steadily in mind is, that the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party is hailed by all the 
enemies of the American Government and the 
American principle as their victory. If that 
party could now return to power the real result 
of the war would be indefinitely postponed, and 
our politics would continue to be a contest to 
settle the civil equality of all citizens. The old 
leaders, trained in the school of slavery, would 
renew the old debate upon the old policies which 
sprang from that fruitful root of iniquitv. Even 
now their only cry is “ Nigger equality!” Ina 
country of more than thirty millions of people, 
of whom a scant four millions are colored, and 
the great majority of them just emancipated, 
the Democratic party appeals to the false pride 
and the prejudice and the passion of the white 
race to suve the country in the name of Heaven 
from nigger equality” and ‘nigger suprem- 
acy.” It is as inexpressibly degrading and 
humiliating as every other cry and policy of the 
sullen feudal and reactionary spirit in this coun- 
trv which calls itself ** the Democracy.” 

The conscious want of the country, of all the 
people and all the interests in it, is peace. But 
how shall peace be secured except by the will 
of the people as expressed in Congress? - That 
will has defined the terms upon which the late 
rebel States may resume their places in the 
Union. The President insists that Congress 
las no right to declare terms, and that the rebels 
were entitled to be represented the moment they 
surrendered. ‘The Democratic party supports 
liis theory while it repudiates him personally. 
And the great fact, as we said, which every 
thoughtful citizen should remember, is that every 
act of the President and every success of the 
Democratic party stimulate the hopes of the 
rebels and prolong the confusion of the country. 

The Democratic party, which had become 
merely a Propaganda of slavery, furnished the 
theories which masked the rebellion, the leaders 
who commanded it, the excuses which justified 
it, and the embarrassments which prolonged it. 


_4it was a party morally responsible for the war, 


Its method of avoiding it was submission to 
slavery. Its policy for ending it was a confes- 
sion of conquest. Forced to use the phrases 
of loyalty, the party has nevertheless constant- 
ly betrayed its sympathies, Its recognized lead- 


When we shall be ready, when Ameri-: 


ers in Pennsylvania, who are they? They are 
in the most comprehensive and offensive sense 
—Copperheads. In Ohio who are they? Vat- 
LANDIGHAM and Penpieton. In New York? 
The most notorious and malignant opponents 
of the war. In Kentucky? Mr. Heim, whom 
the Democrats had just elected Governor, and 
who died a fortnight since, was known only as 
a rebel sympathizer during the war. The New 
York World, the chief Copperhead paper in the 
city, hailed Hxim’s election as a great Demo- 
cratic victory, notwithstanding he was opposed 
by a party of 12,000 organized Democrats, who 
hated Radicalism, but who also hated rebell- 
ion. The Kentucky War Democrats the World 
would not recognize. ‘The success ofthe rebel 
sympathizers it hailed as a great Democratic 
victory. And the same World, upon the news 
of the California election, unable to restrain its 
real sympathies and feelings, cried out, ‘* Read 
this handwriting on the wall, ye Disunionists, 
who have squandered a third of the nation’s 
wealth, a million of its lives, who have substi- 
tuted a military despotism for republican liber- 
ty in ten of the sovereign States of the Union,” 
etc. 

This is worthy of the Memphis Avalanche, or 
of the most malignant rebel sheet, veneered 
with the thinnest appearance of patriotism. It 
is the men of the loyal States whom the World 
brands as ‘‘ Disunionists.” It is those who would 
not wallow with the World before the scornful 
threats of the slave lords who are murderers, 
and in the Union, whose supremacy has been 
maintained by the terrible war, the States, in 
the opinion of the World, are “sovereign.” 
This is the political gospel of the Democratic 
party. ‘This is the vital heresy which furnished 
the excuse fer the war; and the success of that 
party is the reopening of every question which 
the war seemed to have settled. 

Is this desirable?_ What do we gain by it? 
The conscience and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people are represented by the dominant 
party—their ignorance, viciousness, and hatred 
of progressive free government by the Demo- 
cratic party. We speak of parties, of course, 
not of individuals, Now intelligence and con- 
science may be apparently invisible for a time 
in public affairs, but they are the great forces, 
and they will heave the whole frame of society 
until they acquire their natural ascendency. 
If the principles of the Republican party were 
thrown out of power they would do exactly what 
they did before, they would shake us until they 
returned to power. Displace them now, and 
what have we gained? Will the hereditary 
apologist and ally of Slavery secure equal civil 
rights? Will the traditional assertor of State 
Sovereignty develop a noble sentiment of na- 
tionality? Will the pander to the grossest and 
most prejudiced ignorance stimulate general in- 


} telligence? And as for the details of admin- 


istration, will the disciple of FLorp and Toucry 
and Coss and THompson teach us political 
honor, or the managers of the New York city 
Ring common honesty ? 

A party in power, like the dominant party of 
the country, is embarrassed by its sense of se- 
curity. It will have whimseys and fancies. 
But its members should look straight at the 
great commanding common cause, the pacifica- 
tion of the country upon the principles of the 
war and of the Government. The quarrels of 
leaders, the issues of prohibition, or of what- 
ever special projects, should be sternly disre- 
garded in view oY the necessity of the hour. 
Every good citizen should feel, as after the shot 
at Sumter, that every consideration must be 
subordinated to the salvation of the country ; 
that that salvation can be secured only by rig- 
orous organization, and that it can not be in- 
trusted to those who first caused and then pal- 
liated that criminal assault. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INTENTIONS. 


Tue conduct of the President justifies the 
alarm which we have expressed. He means 
mischief, and he will be restrained only by his 
fears. A man in his position, who simultane- 
ously defies his opponents and surrounds him- 
self with those who are known to be his devoted 
adherents, is a man who intends to resist. His 
word, even if he gave it, could not be trusted. 
The law does not restrain him, for he denies 
the authority which makes it. The real situa- 
tion at present is that the President asserts his 
will against the will of the people in Congress, 
and will probably try forcible conclusions with 
them. 

The steps are easily seen. Congress passes 
a reconstruction law. It is full of holes, and 
the Attorney - General drives a six - colamned 
opinion through it. Congress reassembles, and, 
although it has had the fullest experience of the 
treachery of the President and of its own inac- 
curacy, mends its law and then ties up its own 
hands for four months, as if there could be no 
defect in its supplementary law and the Presi- 
dent were now to be the most long-suffering of 
saints. The moment Congress is gone and 
safely out of the way for the third of a year, 
the President and his accomplices discover the 
weakness of the law. This once plainly seen, 
the President acts. ‘The Secretary of War is 
suspended. The Department General dearest 
to the people is removed and sent to fight the 


to power. 


Indians. A proclamation,-enjoining obedience 
to the civil authority, follows, and then comes 
the amnesty. ‘The civil authority proclamation 
was incomplete without the amnesty. The am- 
nesty is pointless without a farther measure. 
This measure, of course, is the reopening of 
the registry for all the amnestied class. ‘The 
amnestied persons indeed can be registered 
only in direct contravention of the act of Con- 
gress. But what is easier than for a Com- 
mander to look at the amnesty, and at the 
proclamation, and to say that he can not ex- 
clude from the registry those who are eligible ? 
‘Fhe President will have done nothing about it. 
The Commander will simply have exercised the 
discretion which General Grant advised Gen- 


eral SHERIDAN to use. The State Convention 


will be held, the Constitution framed, and Con- 
gress will decline to receive it. The President 
will insist, and upon the persistence of Congress 
will in turn decline to recognize that body. 

Or, again, suppose that the President directs 
the reopening of the registries, and the admis- 
sion of those whom his amnesty restores, That 
would be a violation of the law of Congress. 
The President would be at once impeached and 
removed, But he knows that as well as any 
one, and, if he issued an order to reopen the 
lists, the conclusion would be inevitable either 
that he did not mean to permit Congress to 
meet at the Capitol to impeach him, or that he 
meant to resist the process. If he means no- 
thing at all, why does he invite impeachment ? 
If he invites impeachment, is it merely that he 
may be removed from office ? 

In what precise way actual violence might 
arise it is, however, idle to wonder. The point 
is to see that violence is, under the circum- 
stances, highly probable, and that the country 
should be prepared for it. The time finds the 
President desperate and surrounded with evil 
counselors, ‘The elections. are interpreted in 
favor of his hostility to Congress. The Demo- 
crats carry California; the Republican vote is 
reduced in Maine; a Republican delegate to 
Congress is defeated in Montana. ‘It is ap- 
proval of your policy,” shouts the chorus to the 


*President. And if equal suffrage should be de- 


feated in Ohio; if the Copperhead candidate 
should be elected in Pennsylvania; if New York 
should falter at the polls, and even in Massa- 
chusetts the issue of prohibition should confuse 
our ranks—the same chorus would shout to the 
President that the people had repented, and 
that any extreme action upon his part would be 
supported by them. 

Meanwhile we have no more doubt that the 


loyal people of the United States intend to se- 


cure the results of the war than we have that 
they fought it unconditionally to the end. The 
President will no more balk them than Beav- 
REGARD’s shot at Sumter balked them, or the 
Democratic shout for surrender at Chicago dis- 
couraged them. Let us only fully understand 
the situation. Let us see that the President 
deliberately defies Congress, and assumes to 
make his arbitrary will, which he calls the Con- 
stitution, the government of the country, and 
he will learn, as he did a year ago, what the 
people really think and feel. It is useless, 
therefore, to suppose that he ‘‘ would hardly 
dare” to go so far. He will dare any thing if 
his courage is sustained, and that is sustained 
by Democratic successes. The Democratic 
party despises him, but it gladly uses him. Its 
revenge upon him for his vehement Unionism 
during the war is to try to make him the in- 
strument to restore the spirit of the rebellion 
The way to peace is now what it 
has been since the open rebellion of the slave 
power against the Government, and that is the 
total defeat of the party which cherishes the 
traditions of that power. And if peace has 
been for two years delayed it is only because 
the treachery of the Executive has constantly 
stimulated the hopes of that party. Had the 
President been faithful to the principle which 
elected him that principle would have reorgan- 
ized:the Union. He may still further delay, 
but he can not defeat, its final triumph. 


Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Amonc the rumors with which the air is filled 
is that of the probable return of Mr. CHaRLEs 
Francis Apams to succeed Mr. Sewarp as 
Secretary of State. It ‘is possibly a wholly un- 
founded report, but the fact that Mr. Apams’s 
political position is now unknown, and that he 
is claimed as a supporter of the President, 
makes it worth while to consider for a moment 
the probability of the truth of such a claim. 
There was a time not many years ago when 
the liberal party of this country undoubtedly 
regarded Mr. ApAMs as a man who would prob- 
ably fill other and higher offices than Repre- 
sentative in Congress and Minister in England. 
His conduct and words during the war inspired 
both confidence and admiration. His corre- 
spondence with Earl Russgxt certainly did not 
leave him in the light of a vanquished oppo- 
nent, and his political future seemed assured. 

Of a reserved and tranquil temperament, a 
political thinker and scholar, the Free-soil can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency in 1848, and the 
friend and coadjutor of the most advanced of 
the active politicians of his native State, it was 


} yet not until he was a fully-matured man that | 


he was elected to Congress and became an aci- 
ive part of the government in whose service })is 
father and grandfather were so long conspici- 
ous, The Congress which Mr. Adams entered 
was the last Congress before the war, and he 
‘was welcomed as one of the representative Re- 
publicans of the country. His chief speech 
during that eventful winter was very able. Ir 
was closely compacted, and thoroughly pene- 
trated with the solemn conviction that tremen- 
dous trials were before us. But to the sur- 
prise of the country, while he declared that 
never with his assent should the flag of the 
United States become the banner of aggressive 
slavery, he yet expressed his willingness to leave 
to chance the freedom of a certain portion of 
the national territory. 

The tone of the speech was that of Mr. Sew- 
ARD’s in the Senate. It indicated a willingness 
to yield. Of course neither Mr. Apams nor Mr. 
SEWARD meant to yield any real advantage. 
They meant to show a willingness to compro- 
mise, if compromise were possible upon unim- 
portant points. ‘Their object was to avoid the 
imputation upon their party of having obsti- 
nately refused even the appearance of the least 
concession. But they seemed not to have con- 
sidered that the quarrel had gone so far that 
no unimportant compromise could possibly tend 
to settle it, while the offer to do what could not 
seriously affect the question was insulting, and 
would be contemptuously rejected. Mr. Srew- 
arp and Mr. Apams both made the same mis- 
take. It was too late to compromise a little. 
The only course was to persist or sufrender. 

From that moment Mr. Apams was classed 
as a Conservative, in the unpleasant significance 
of that word when applied to a Republican. 
No one accused him of treachery. The way 
was dark. A man might stray without suspi- 
cion; and when Mr. LincoLn came in and ap- 
pointed Mr. Apams Minister to England the 
dominant party were satisfied, and knew that 
the true sentiment of the nation would be firm- 
ly and fully represented. How accurately they 
understood the ability of Mr. Apams we have 
already stated. When the contest between the 
people and the President*began it was assumed 
that Mr. Apams, of course, sustained Congress. 
When the President belched his ribaldry upon 
a Senator and a Representative, and Mr. Sew- 
ARD telegraphed from New York to Washing- 
ton that now the country was safe since its 
Chief Magistrate had brought a blush of indig- 
nation and shame to the cheek of every honor- 
able and thoughtful man in it, every such man 
asked whether it were possible that Mr. ADams 
could understand the situation and what his 
feeling was. But Mr. Apams is a silent man, 
and there was no reply. 

In the following summer, however, when the 
Presidential orgy reeled across the astounded 
land to Chicago, and MontGomery BLAIR went 
to Boston to prove to Massachusetts and New 
England that not the people in Congress, but 
ANDREW JOHNSON, ought tg settle the gravest 
national question we have ever encountered, it 
was the son of CHARLES Francis ApDAMs who 
came forward and gave the emissary of the 
President the right hand of fellowship. ‘That 
was all. Young Mr. Apams was not known in 
public affairs. His words and his acts were 
equally of no public importance. He had cer- 
tainly the right of every citizen to hold and to 
express his opinions and his political sympathy. 
But when he gave his hand to MontGomEeRY 
Bvatr in Faneuil Hall, every body asked wheth- 
er he would have done it without his father’s 
knowledge and approval. 

Since that time we have heard nothing of 
Mr. ApAmMs—not even through Mr. Georce 
W. M‘Cracken—until the eudden rumor in 
the worst days of Mr. Jounson’s administration 
that he is likely to have a place in the Cabinet. 
If it could be supposed that he would go into 
that Cabinet as Mr. Stanton was in it, as Gen- 
eral GRANT is in it, we should all cry Amen. 
But to go into it as Mr. Sewarp is in it—! 
That seems to us, we confess, impossible. The 
illustrious name which he has inherited Mr. 
Apams has still further illustrated. His pub- 
lic service has been pure and patriotic. He 
is nobly associated with the early movements 
which have ended in the great victory of liber- 
ty. We have plainly mentioned the facts which 
serve to indicate his probable present position. 
But we shall believe that absence has prevented | 
his just conception of the situation, and that 
hg can not sully his name by associating it ap- 
provingly with the deplorable administration 
of ANDREW JOHNSON until he himself compels 
us to confess our error. 


MAINE AND CALIFORNIA. 


Ir the Republicans in California had not been 
notoriously divided, and if the Maine election 
had not turned upon the prohibitory liquor ques- 
tion, the result in those States might fairly be 
claimed as the beginning of a reaction. The 
Democracy have indeed brought out their larg- 
est wooden guns, and have announced with the 
utmost satisfaction that the people at last begin 
to long for the good old glorious days of PIERCE, 
Bucuanan, and the Southern oligarchy. But 
their loud salvos over these elections are but an 
energetic kind of whistling to keep up courage. 
For it is plain that if the question of reconstruc- 
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tion is finally settled by the party which believed 
in the war, and brought it to a successful end, 
the Democratic party will be wholly demoral- 
ized, 

We do not deny that the result in California 
is cheering to the Democrats and the unrecon- 
structed rebels, while it gives us the disadvant- 
ages of the depression which always accompa- 
nies defeat. Nor do we deny that parties per- 
ish from disintegration as well as from open and 
triumphant assault, If, as was undoubtedly the 
case in California, corrupt influences succeed 
in nominating candidates, no feeling of the ne- 
cessity of party organization can save, or ought 
to save, a party. This is especially true of the 
Union Republican party, for its chief ends could 
not be secured by corrupt agencies, Corrup- 
tion, universal and profound, if it exists in a 
party, is not one of the minor and episodical 
issues which we claimed last week should be 
sacrificed to the great canse to which a party 
may be devoted. While, therefore, every truly 
patriotic man must deplore the result in Cali- 
fornia, which gratifies only virtual rebels and 
their allies and apologists, let him not misun- 
derstand it. ‘The responsibility of defeat rests 
with those leaders who served personal and cor- 
rupt interests instead of the general good of the 
cause. The heart of the people of that State 
is unchanged; and, although the late election 
makes success more difficult to the Union party 
at the ‘next trial, there is no reason to doubt 
that in the serious crisis which has fallen upon 
us they will be as true as ever, 

In Maine our friends evidently supposed that 
they could indulge all kinds of private differ- 
ences, Tho result has probably shown them 
that until they are ready to surrender to the 
united enemy in front they must fight only 
upon the great and real issues, It is unqnes- 
tionably true that eight if not nine tenths of the 
strictest temperance men are also Republicans. 
But to make a prohibitory law the issue of a 
party campaign is to divide our own ranks and 
todonothing else. Prohibition is not a measure 
of the party, If it could be made such to-day, 
the Republican Unign party would inevitably 
dwindle, and the Democrats and the President 
would have their own way to-morrow. Gov- 
ernor ANDREW, of Massachusetts, for instance, 
is not a prohibitionist; but is there any truer or 
more representative Republican in the country ? 

It is unwise, and it is certainly ungenerous, 
while the national interests demand as much as 
they ever did the united action of all loyal, 
liberty-loving men whether they are prohibi- 
tionists or not, to insist upon making prohibition 
a party issue. Would it be any satisfaction to 
any man in Maine who is as sincerely a Repub- 
lican as he is prohibitionist, that his insistence 
upon his scheme might paralyze the party in 
every State, and bring into power not only the 
President with his perilous policy, but the party 
which is the sworn foe of any prohibitory law? 
The case is clear. If the prohibitionists hope 
to carry their point by the agency of any exist- 
ing party, it must be by the Republican, If, 
however, they hope nothing of present parties, 
do they think the necessity of carrying their 
point so paramount that to reach it the country 
may be abandoned to the party of VALLANDI- 
GHAM, Fernanpo Woop, and ANDREW JoHN- 
son? That is the practical question. Let 
every prohibitionist contemplate the situation 
of the country and answer, 


THE CANALS IN THE CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tue debate upon the Canal question in the 
Convention of New York has been very !ong and 
very interesting, It had been anticipated as 
one of the mosé vital and important of the ques- 
tions to be decided, and the presence of many 
noted friends of the canals as delegates in the 
Convention, and among them the son of Dr 
Wirt Cuinton, gave it peculiar significance. 

At the opening of the Convention there was 
& vigorous debate whether there should be a 
committee upon the canalsand one upon finance, 
or whether, considering their necessarily inti- 
mate relation, there shoula be a division, leav- 
ing the question of enlargement to the finance 
committee and committing the subject of gen- 
eral management to another body, It was de- 
cided to appoint a committee upon canals and 
one upon finance, Mr, Sanrorp E,. Cuurcn, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor and Controller, 
and a Democrat, was made chairman of the 
finance committee, and Mr, Evpripce G. Lar- 
HAM, an able lawyer of Canandaigua, was placed 
at the head of the committee upon canals. Both 
committees reported, and the reports were or- 
dered to be considered together. Mr. Cuurcn 
“ proposed substantially that the canals, as they 
now are, should be kept in repair for ten years, 
and should then be enlarged if the people of the 
State by special vote should so decide. Mr. 
LAPHAM proposed that the work of enlargement 
should begin next year at a cost of not more 
than $8,000,000, 

The debate opened upon a motion to substi- 
tute Mr. Laruam’s plan for Mr, Cuurcn’s. 
The question depended, of course, upon the set- 
tlement of one point, whether the canal was at 
present inadequate to do the work required of 
it. Is there a diversion of trade into other 
channels because of insufficient accommodation ? 


It was certainly a most instructive debate. The 
speakers considered it from every point, both 
of broad and general eonsideration and of the 
utmost nicety of detail, The discussion ranged 
from the possible future transport across this 
continent of the produce of China and Japan 
down to the breadth of a canal-boat, and the 
possibility of two barges passing in a canal 
curve. But the confusing fact, early apparent, 
was that there were no facts—that is to say, 
no conceded facts. One careful report, based 
upon accurate examination, contrad:cted anoth- 
er careful report based upon equally accurate 
examination. There was indeed but a single 
point upon which all agreed—namely, that the 
canal must be retained by the State and en- 
larged—if necessary. 

But it was also early felt that the proposition 
of both committees was too inflexible. That 
of Mr. Cuurcn directly imperiled the prosperi- 
ty of the State by establishing a status quo for 
ten years, ‘That of Mr. Lapuam bound the 
State, already heavily taxed, to an immediate 
additional byrden, possibly without actual ne- 
cessity ; and it is probable that the people ef 
the State would prefer what Mr. T. W. Dwicutr 
called a more flexible system: 

The debate was unusually warm, and devel- 
oped some party feeling. Mr. Cuurcn was 
vehement, Mr. Larpuam was forcible. There 
were political reminiscences revived with more 
ardor than wisdom by some of Mr. Lapnam’s 
opponents; but it was very clear that the canal 
policy of the State is not likely to be determ- 
ined by its opponents. 


GOLD AS A BAROMETER. 


In the early spring, when divers schemes, 
including that of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
were offered for the satisfactory adjustment of 
the national finances, this journal assumed that 
the chief impediment in the way of an early re- 
sumption of specie payments and a return to 
the even tenor of the olden time was our polit- 
ical troubles: these more than mere casual er- 
rors of financial policy. We do not perceive 
that the condition of the country has improved 
much since, The same disorders continue to 
press like an incubus upon all our material 
interests; the alarm and mistrust which were 
early engendered by the reckless course of way- 
ward officials and unscrupulous politicians have 
measurably increased. The future has scarcely 
seemed so painfully uncertain at any previous 
period as it does to-day. 

It has been truthfully asserted that the Gold 
Room is the infallible barometer of the politic- 
al atmosphere. The recent extraordinary ad- 
vance in the price of gold indicates an unusual 
disturbance of the public mind. It had come 
to accept the premium of 30 to 4o per cent. as 
a sort of fixed rate for the present, and busi- 
ness adjusted itself thereto, after along and la- 
borious effort. It could not reasonably look for 
a decline much below such rate until time should 
remove existing difficulties; but it was less pre- 
pared for an advance to a figure that recalled 
to mind vexed periods which all hoped had 
passed forever, . ‘Trade can not remain long 
unaffected by an increased rate of premium 
which reduces our paper dollar to about two- 
thirds of its apparent value, It is true that the 
market has declined some 24 per cent. from 
the highest point reached a few days ago; but 
unless the causes which produced the derange- 
ment cease to operate, we must expect the pre- 
mium to advance again and the natural conse- 
quences. to follow. As it is, the country-tas 
already suffered beyond calculation, To im- 
pair confidence is to strike at the root of enter- 
prise and prosperity. To excite political dis- 
turbance is to retard the work of reconstruction. 
To provoke or promote revolutionary schemes 
is to invite further conflict, 

When the public mind becomes imbued with 
the apprehension that such contingencies are 
possible, it is susceptible to the slightest influ- 
ences, and but small occasion produces a panic, 
It is to be deplored that persons in high author- 
ity should be so short-sighted as to institute ill- 
advised measures whose only effect is to inter- 
rupt the smoothly-flowing course of general 
adjustment, Injudjcious action, even though 
in itself intrinsically right, may be more bale- 
ful than unconstitutional action. All measures 
which are ascertained to be injudicious should 
be abandoned, We start with the premises 
that if our domestic difficulties were settled, a 
resumption of specie payments would soon be 
practicable, and our bugdens would sensibly di- 
minish; hence, any course of action that tends 
to increase or complicate our difficulties in- 
terferes with the final and speedy settlement, 
President Jonnson learned, long ago, that his 
measures did the South no benefit, while they 
only incensed Congress and kept the country 
in aturmoil, He is therefore blameworthy for 
persisting in his efforts to oppose the Congres- 
sional plan, which, whatever its merits, seemed 
to enjoy the approval of a majority of the peo- 

le. 
: It is not probable that the public sense of in- 
security will abate until after the October elec- 
tions and the convening of Congress in Novem- 
ber. It may be that some mischief-makers, 
who only await a favorable opportunity, may 
be encouraged by the course of events to spur 


However, come what will, the coming elections 
will doubtless be contested upon direct party 
issues. We have small fear of the result, al- 
though there is especial need of watchfulness 
and earnest action. What we chiefly regret is 
the temporary obstruction to reconstruction, and 
the derangement of business which must afflict 
the country so long as existing difficulties re- 
main unsettled. ‘To remove those obstructions 
should be the aim of every true patriot, and of 
every business man who desires the return of 
commercial prosperity. 


the President on to revolutionary schemes. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


‘* Tr is estimated that three hundred million 
dollars are expended annually in this country 
for dry goods, which must then be transformed 
by humaat industry into articles of dress.” So 
says the announcement of //arper’s Bazar; and 
you have only to step into the street, to make a 
short journey any where into the country, to 
observe life in every direction all around us, to 
know how universal is the domestic industry 
which is engaged in that work of transforma- 
tion. 

But this country is unlike all others in the 
universality of obedience to fashion. There 
are no class costumes ; no traditional costumes, 
You may go from a New York drawing-room 
to a Minnesota farm and you will find that the 
fashion has gone before you. The daughters 
of Wisconsin dress in the same general way 
with the daughters of Wall Street. The reason 
is the general equality of condition, the rapid 
equalization of intelligence, and the constant 
personal communication of all parts of the 
country. 

Harper's Bazar, a new weekly paper, is in- 
tended to give system to this communication 
and precision to this intelligence, It proposes 
to enable the daughters and sons and grand- 
parents of Iowa and Florida and California and 
New England to know the fashions almost as 
soon as they are known in Paris and Berlin, 
The most famous of all authorities upon the 
subject is the Berlin Bazar, which supplies in- 
formation to the chief fashion journals of Paris, 
and with this Bazar arrangements have been 
made which will give the American publishers 
the fashions in advance. Nor is it merely with 
the most technically fashionable forms and ma- 
terial that the frequenters of Harper's Bazar 
will be furnished, but with plain and practical 
instructions for the cutting and making of all 
kinds of garments for every age and sex. The 
azar will furnish also the most elaborate pat- 
tern plates of bonnets, dresses, cloaks, etc., with 
the occasional large colored fashion plates of 
the size of Harper's Weekly, The plainest di- 
rections will accompany every drawing. 

Besides this, the Bazar will offer such a va- 
riety of pleasant and valuable papers upon all 
kinds of domestic morals, amusements, man- 
ners, education, art—such simple and careful 
suggestions upon domestic economy, cooking, 
gardening, housekeeping, management of chil- 
dren, with literary papers, reviews, and general 
gossip, that if may be well called the House- 
hold Friend, Upon this Bazar no sectarian 
dispute or political difference will be sutfered 
to intrude, ‘There will be only the agreeable 
murmur of domestic and social interests and 
duties; and to this Bazar, in which the uni- 
versal taste and curiosity will be gratified, the 
admittance is to be ten cents for a single ticket, 
or copy, and four dollars a year, 


PARTY PURITY. 


Tue Albany Argus, in summoning the De- 
mocracy of New York to their State Conven- 
tion, says: ** We should make the contrast as 
strong as possible in the integrity of our stand- 
ard-bearers as compared with the corruption, 
the utter rottenness that has characterized our 
State officials for a few years past. 

If the Democratic party any where at any 
time have nominated or elected more incorrupt- 
ible State officers than the present Secretary of 
State, Controller, Treasurer, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral of New York we do not know them, And 
we hope sincerely that the Republican Conven- 
tion at Syracuse will not justify the insinuation 
of the Argus by refusing to renominate the men 
of unstained reputation who have served the 
State faithfully and ably. . 

By way of preserving the Democratic tradi- 
tions of official integrity, we suggest to the De- 
mocracy to decorate the hall of their Conven- 
tion with portraits of those distinguished and 
historical Democrats, the scrupulous Swart- 
wout, the honest Frorp, the faithful Tuomp- 
son. If there is any pure farce in our politics 
it is the Democratic party attitudinizing, like 
the hypocrite in the picture, as a “high old 
moral party.” 


LAW OF COMPENSATION. 


Accorptne@ to Paley, when there is a defect in 
one part something is supplied in another. If 
the elephant, by reason of the shortness of his 
neck, can not put his mouth to the ground, the 


trunk performs all the functions of an arm and 


hand, which is a compensating mechanical ar- 


rangement that precisely meets all the circum- 


stances of elephantine lite. This same extraor- - 


dinary system of compensation is exhibited in a 
prominent manner in the giraffe. It feeds on 
tender twigs and leaves, high up in the trees, and 
to enable it to seize and hold.on to them the 
tongue is capable of prodigious elongation and 
contraction, Cranes, which actually fish for a 
living, have no webbed feet for swimming, but with 
their extremely long legs they can quietly wade 
about in marshes and still water, making agree- 
able selections of food, without at all wetting 
their bodies. Owls seek prey by night, and con- 
sequently are provided with eyes on the principle 
of a dark-lantern. The reflected rays of light, 
however feeble, are thrown upon the object, while 
the owl is unseen by the-victim, But when the 
sun rises the intensity of its;rays would soon 
make all the owls on the continent stone-blind, 
were it not for a third eyelid—membrana nix ti- 
tans, which enables them to see as we see through 
ground glass, and thus their delicate organs are 
preserved intact. This is compensation, and in 
so marked a form, it would be idle to attempt 
proving it was accidental, It is as much an ex- 
hibition of Divine Wisdom as the economy of the 
starry heavens, 


LITERARY. 


Little Brother, and other Genre-Pictures. By 
Fitz Hucu Luptow. One would hardly sup- 
pose from any internal evidence that the three 
genial boy-pictures, with their back-ground of 
keen satire, embodied in this volume, were writ- 
ten by the man whose ** Hasheesh Eater”—a 
chapter wrought out of his own life—contains 
passages worthy to stand by the side of the best 
in De Qutxcey’s *‘ Opium Eater,” and the still 
more thrilling account of the life-and-death strug- 
gles of an. opium eater, in a recent number of 
Harper's Magazine. Mr. Luntow, more than 
any other whom we can namé, enters into the 
very heart of boy-nature: not the model good 
boy or the typical bad boy of Sunday-school 
books, the former of whom is sare to die young, 
and the latter, if he escapes’ drowning while 
swimming on a Sunday, is a8 surely fated to 


State prison or the gallows—but the real actual. 


flesh-and-blood boy, with his quaint, lovmg, 
naughty, impish ways, the delight, and some- 
times the torment, of father, mother, and sisters, 
The remaining story, ** Fleeing from Tarshish,”’ 
is of quite different character, and notwithstan¢- 
ing its power and vitality, we could have wishet 
that it had been reserved for another collection, 
and its place here have been supplied by ** The 
Cruise of the Two Deacons,” or some other out 
of a dozen stories, fresh in our recollection, with 
which Mr. Luptow has enriched the periodical 
literature of the day. 
SHEPHERD. ) 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. M‘Puerson, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, thinks (September 16) that there will be 
no impeachment of the President, on account of the 
divisions among the Republican members of Con- 
gress. 

The reeuit of registration In twenty-nine counties 
in Mississippi shows that 28,923 whites and 81,543 
blacks had registered as voters. In Sonth Carolina 
the lists on September 10 footed up as follows: whites, 
18,399 : biacks, 42,532 ; and the Charleston Mercury ad- 
mitted that the blacks would probably carry six dis 
trict$ out of the seveu throughout the Stace, 


NEWS ITEMS. 


An explosion of a most frightful nature occurred in 
this city in che three-story brick building No. 268 West 
Twenty-eighth Street on September 9. A boiler used 
in the building, which is occupied as a turning and 
ecroll-sawinzg estabiishment, exploded with a tre- 
mendous report, hurling bricks, timbers, and rubbish 
high in the air and demolishing the rear of the work- 
shop, and also that of a building fronting on Twen- 
ty-seventh Street. The engineer and fireman were 
killed, and several of the workmen badly injured. 
The boiler was thrown by the force of the explosion 
about three hundred feet into the air, and in descend- 
ing struck the rear of house No. 308 West Twenty- 
eight Street, occupied as a residence by Mr. S. Haus- 
man, and passed through to the basement story. In 
passing through the building it made a clean sweep 
of every thing from the roof to the basement, making 
a sort of well or hatchway down threugh the building 
of about twelve or fifteen feet in diameter. e en- 
tire southerly wall of the premises was demolished, 
and the heavy timbers of the floors wrenched off or 
snapped in twain as though they were plasterer’s 
laths. Two children of Mr. Hauseman, were kiled - 
and two of his servants badly injured. 

An election took place in Richmond, Virginia, on 
September 16, in which the nezroes tock for the 
first time in that State. The question was on sub- 
scribing $2,000,000 to the Ches.:peake and Ohio cana! : 
it was carried by two thousard majoriiy, chiefly by 
the vote of the colored men. 

The Democrats have carrie1 the elections in the 
Territory of Montana. 

The engineer of the projected bridge over the East 
River states that the bridge wil! terminate at Chatham 
Square, in New York, and near Fulton ferry, in Brook- 
lyn. Its total length will be 5362 feet, and the centre 
span will be 160 feet above high-water-mark, The to- 
tal cost of the structure is estinated in minute figures 
at $6,675,537, and it will permit of the tran 
of five hundred thousand persons over it daily, 

There is now ~~ in Life, Accident, and Casa- 
= $114, 768.2388 82 of 
capital ; policies are in furce, and the amount 
insured is $1, 195,583,206 11. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


In opening the North German Parliament, on Sep- 
tember 10, King of Prussia assured the members 
that the work of the session would be a work of peace 
and reform. 


The Pope of Rome has called or resolved to call! a 
general council of the primates, archbishops, bishops, 
cardinals, heads of orders, and other d taries of the 
Chureh. The ee subject to be discnased is as 
to the point to which the Pope shall emigrate when 
Gari occupies Rome. 


The Italian Government, determined not to have 
the treaty of 1866 overthrown, threatens to commence 
legal proceedings against Garibaidi if he persists m 
his preparations for attacking Rome, 
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THE ZOUAVE MIRACLE-WORKER. 


One of the lions of the day in Paris is a cer- 


tain trombonist of the band of the Zouave. 


Guard named Jacos, who is reputed to cure all 
diseases by the mere agency of his will. The 
halt, the blind, the deaf, the palsied, the sick, 
and the dying went to him, before the Govern- 
ment stopped him, in actual mobs, and came 
away, it is asserted, whole and well, without tak- 
ing any medicine, or submitting to any surgical 
operation. ‘The court-yard of No. 80 Rue de la 
Roquetté,.where he worked his miracles, bade fair 
for a time to rival the famous Cemetery of St. 
Médard. There was to be daily seen there almost 
as great a crowd of carriages and pedestrians as 
were to be seen in the same neighborhood when 
a criminal was to be guillotined. Two hours 


before the arrival of the Zouave the court was_ 


lying. who beguiled the tifne spent in waiting by 
relating stories of hig cyfes. A score of police- 
men were always on hited to keep order. As the 
cured came out they were greeted with cheers 
by the spectators, many of whom would climb 
to the tops of the houses to get a nearer view. 

The manner in which his cures were effected 
and his miracles worked is thus described by a 
correspondent of the Birmingham (England) Ga- 
zette, and, as the story of an eye-witness, is well 
worth perusal. Ie writes: 


thronged with invalids, pitting, standing, and 


The Zouave admits no one to his presence who is 
not really afflicted with disease or infirmity, those who 
are led to the Rue de la Roguette by curiosity being 
compelled to remain in the waiting-room. Fortunate- 
ly I was furnished with a letter from his best friend, 
and became privileged at once. I entered the room 
with twenty of the most ragged and dirty of the whole 
mob, and am thus enabled to describe the scene. The 
Zouave was standing as if in a reverie when we en- 
tered, pell-mell, into the long, low apartment where 
the cures were performed. He was leaning against 
the wall, with his eyes half open, after the fashion of 
Sonnambula before entering completely into trance— 
the only difference being in the intense light shot out 
from the living orbs beneath the drooping eyelids. 
He neither spoke nor moved while his father busied 
himself in arranging the visitors upon the low wooden 
benches before him. Every crutch and stick was taken 
from the infirm patients, and placed in the corner be- 
hind the door, amidst the timid whines of the poor 
frightened creatures, accustomed to look upon the 
help afforded by these objects as absolutely necessary 
to their safety. “When all were seated thus, leaning 
the one against the other, the father, going close up 
to the son, whispered in his ear. He was afoused in 
a moment, and coming forward with a movement 
brusque and hurried, savoring of the military camp, 
and not in the least of the solemnity of the magician's 
sanctuary, he walked up and down for a few minutes 
before the eager line of sufferers. To each he told the 
disease under which he or she was suffering, and the 
original cause of the malady; and as no objection was 
made in any one case, I am led to suppose him to have 
been right in all. Presently, however, I observed him 
to stop suddenly, and fix his eye upon one of the pa- 
tients who sat at the extreme end of the second bench, 
and after examining him for a moment, turn aside 
with a slight shudder, which I observed was neither 
of disgust nor dread, but a kind of involuntary recoil. 
He said abruptly, pointing with his forefinger straight 
into the face of the individual he addressed: ‘‘I can 
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THE FRENCH ZOUAVE JACOB, THE MIRACLE-WORKER. 


do nothing for your disease; it is beyond my power; 
go, and remember it is useless to return.” This was 
all, but the words acted upon the man like a magic 
spell. He shook from head to foot, like the aspen leaf, 
and tried to gasp out a few words, but whether of 
prayer or expostulation it is impossible to say, for his 
tongue seemed paralyzed and clung to the roof of his 
mouth, while the Zouave turned aside with an inde- 
scribable expression of fear, certainly indicative of a 
kind of intimidation. But this was soon shaken off, 
and he again passed before the line, uttering simply 
the words, *‘ Rise and walk!" Thesound which simul- 
taneously burst from the assembly could find no fitting 
description in any language. It was a sort of moan- 
ing whine, a kind of infantine wailing, evidently pro- 
duced by fear and doubt. One feeble old beggar- 
woman, whose head had stopped its palsied shaking 
from the moment the Zouave Jaocon had fixed his glit- 


tering eye upon her, was the one who gave expression 
to the feeling which had evidently taken possession 
of them all. “Oh, how can I move without my 
crutches?” and, having turned a yearning look to- 
ward the corner where these old friends and support- 
ers were standing, with a host of others, she began to 
mumble and moan most piteously. But the Zouave 
looked for an instant down the line, with an ominous 
frown on bis brow, as he found that not one of the 
patients had obeyed his orders. No pretension to the 
sacred character of a prophet or inspired seer was 
there, for he stamped with such rude violence on the 
floor that the casement shook again. He almost ut- 
tered an oath, but it was unfinished, as he once more 
uttered the command to rise and walk, so that others 
might be admitted in their place. Then came the 
most strange and mysterious moment of the whole 
ceremony. One by one did every individual seated 


SCENES AROUND.THE QUARTERS OF 


upon those low wooden benches rise and stand erect. 
No words can describe the singular spectacle offered 
by this fearing, hoping, doubting crowd as each one 
found himself standing firm upon the legs which for 
years had ceased to do their office. Some laughed like 
foolish children, some remained wrapped in stolid 
wonder, while many burst into the most heart-rending 
paroxysm of weeping. It was then that the Zouave 
stretched forth his arm and bade them pause. All was 
hushed and silent for a moment. The pause lasted 
for some time. I have been told that it is always so, 
but have not been able to account for its necessity; 
and then the door was thrown open, and the crippled 
and the paralyzed, the halt and the lame of the hour 
before, walked from that long, low, half-darkened 
chamber, with somewhat timid gait, it may be, but 
with straightened limbs and measured steps, as though 
no ailment had ever reached them. One or two among 
the number turned to thank their deliverer, but the 
Zouave dismissed them brutaliy. “Be off; don't 
stand shilly-shally. You are cured, ain't you ’—that's 
enough—unow pietiez moi le camp !" In plain English, 
“Cut your stick, and begone!” Before leaving the 
room I turned to look at the single patient whose case 
Jacon had pronounced as being beyond his power to 
cure—the man was paralyzed in both arms, and his 
neck twisted all awry. It certainly was a hang-dog 
countenance—worse than any I ever beheld—and the 
expression of rage, and hate, and fear which it con- 
veyed was unmistakable. His feet were paralyzed 
likewise and twined outward. The Zouave's father 
searched among the sticks and crutches left in the cor- 
ner for those which belonged to the only cripple des- 
tined to remain so, and as he touched each one, looked 
with inquiring glance toward the unhappy wretch, 
who answered with an awkward jerk of his wry neck, 
until he seized upon a sort of wooden shelf or go-cart 
upon wheels, which the cripple had been used to push 


- before him. A boy came in to help him from his seat, 


and as he disappeared, supported by this aid, he ut- 
tered a poignant groan, which resounded through the 
place with the most weird and terrible effect imagina- 
ble. I subsequently inquired of the Zouave by what 
impression he was made aware Of his inability to cure. 
He answered simply that in cases of this kind 4a veil 
seemed to fall before his eyes and impede his view of 
the patient. 


A certain Count DE CHATEAUVILLARD has 
certified in the Petite Presse that he has been 
cured by Jacon, of a paralysis of long standing ; 
through gratitude for which he has offered him 
part of his chateau wherein to work his cures. 

This and all other stories of his success are to 
be received with many grains of allowance. Pub- 
lic rumor credited him with having cured the 
Prince Imperial of scrofula, and the Marshal 
Forey of a palsy of long standing ; but Aid-de- 
camp Mar, of General Forry’s staff, in a letter 
to the Petite Presse, emphatically contradicts 
the one, and the Government has repudiated the 
other rumer by interdicting the exhibitions in 
the Rue de la Roquette. General pe La Peyr- 
rouse, a French soldier, who has been suffering 
from a cruel malady—palsy, we suppose, though 
it is not so stated—walked, or rather dragged, 
himself to the quarters of the Zouave, and was 
carried into his presence, but came away com- 
plaining of being ‘‘ very tired, and not cured.” 
Several failures of this sort had somewhat im- 
paired the reputation of the Zouave, but his 
quarters were crowded continually, in the man- 
ner illustrated in our engraving, until his per- 
formances were interdicted by the Government. 
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THE MIRACLE-WORKER AT PARIS. 
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QUEEN ISABELLA II. OF SPAIN. 


THe ‘last of the Boursons” appears to be 
in a bad way in her dominion of Spain. The 
reign, which began in a long civil war thirty- 
four years ago, promises to end in the same 
bloody manner, or else it is to be sustained at 
the cost of more blaod. The revolution which 
has for the second time broken out, now prom- 
ises to be, if not successful, at least very formi- 
dable; and the rebels, under the able leadership 
of General Don Juan Prim, Count of Reuss, 
have been gaining numbers and territory ever 
since the uprising of a month ago in Salamanca, 
The city of Salamanca, an important position, 
with a population of 15,000 inhabitants, and 
‘controlling a province which has a population 
of 240,000 souls, and distant only about 100 
miles from Madrid, has fallen into Pri’s hands. 
The rebel forces have advanced from the direc- 
tion of the Portugal frontier, and it is supposed 
that thev are aided by Luis I. of that kingdom. 
The family of the King of Portugal is connected 
with that of Don Cartos, the pretender to the 
crown of Spain; and his son, the present pre- 
tender, is a cousin of the Queen of Portugal, 
and finds a home in that kingdom. Lov1s Na- 
POLEON has been suspected of a desire to carry 
out his favorite idea of the unity of the Latin 
race by putting an Bournon dynasty 
in Spain; and it is beleved that he is also aid- 
ing and abetting General Prim. 

The world in general, and Spain in particular, 
would lose little if Isapevria II. should indeed 
prove the ‘* last of the Bournons.” She is now 
the only sovereign of that race on any of the 
thrones of Europe. She was born at Madrid on 
October 30, 1830, and on the death of her fa- 
ther, Ferpixanp VIL., in 1833, was proclaimed 
Queen, and her mother, the profligate Marta 
Curistina, of the Two Sicilies, was announced 
as Regent. By the law of Spain the succession 
should have devolved on the brother of the King, 
Don Cak.os, and not on the daughter. Don 
Cartos, the rightful heir, went to war for the 
throne; his followers, who became known as 
Carlists, continued in arms for six years. Car- 
Los was supported by the clergy; CHRISTINA 
promised a constitutional government to the 
people, and thus succeeded in obtaining the sup- 
port of the Liberals. Car tos was defeated and 
exiled as a pretender; and IsaBeLLa became 
firmly seated on the throne. The war of six 
years had developed and raised to great power a 
general named Espartero, and when peace was 
concluded he took possession of the government, 
refused the promised Constitution to the peo- 
ple, declared himself Regent, seized the person 
of young [sapecia, and banished her mother. 
EsParRTeRO was overthrown in 1843, and the 
queen-mother returned to Madrid, but to find 
her daughter declared of age and crowned Queen 
by the Cortes. She remained in Spain until 
1854; when Generals O’Donnect and Dutce 
headed an insurrection, seized the capital and 
Queen, and banished the queen-mother to France. 
O’DonneEct fell from power in 1856, succeeded 
in regaining it in 1858, and now controls the 
kingdom. Isapevva has little real power, and 
seems to care for nothing but her own pleasures, 
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and has made for herself a very bad reputa- 
tion, 

Accompanying her portrait on this page the 
reader will find an engraving of the Royal Vault 


jw 


in the Escorial, at the village of El Escorial, 
near Madrid. Mr. J. D. Suerwoop, who fur- 
nished the original photograph from which our 


engraving has been made, has also furnished the 


PANTHEON OR ROYAL VAULT OF THEAMBOORIAL, SPAIN. 


following interesting description of the Escorial 
and the Royal Vault or Tomb : 

** Leaving our trunks at the station and enter- 
ing the omnibus, drawn by four large mules, we 
were soon trotting up the steep road that leads to 
that world-renowned wonder, that stone illus- 
tration of the cold, gloomy character of PHiiip 
IL., its founder—that Convent, Tomb, and Pal- 
ace combined—the Escorial. It is a granite 
edifice of an architecture altogether-unique. It 
was built in 1565—'84 in pursuance of a vow made 
by Putvip II. at the battle of St. Quintin, fought 
on the 10th day of August, 1557. It is 744 feet 
from north to south, and 580 feet from east 
to west; covers 500,000 square feet, and cost 
$15,000,000. Grouped around, or rather on the 
south side of this huge mountain of granite, is 
the village of the Escorial, containing some 1800 
people, an unnatural growth resulting from the 
brief and capricious residence of the Court here 
in former days. It is now deserted by the las- 
civious Queen, who comes here but once a year 
for a day or two to say high mass in the tomb 
to which she must soon descend. 

‘**'The first sensation which strikes one on 
gazing at the huge granite sides, dome, and tow- 
ers of the Palace is as to its vastness, quickly fol-. 
lowed by its twin impression of austere severity ; 
and over both and overmastering them comes a 
feeling expressed by the exclamation, ‘ What a 
stupendous folly!’ ‘The riddle of the life and char- 
acter of PHivir IT. is here condensed ; his super- 
stition, monkish austerity, proud and haught 
ambition, and his sullen, stern, granite coldness 
and ascetic gloom. The enormous pile stands 
upon a platform paved with stones, around which 
some 50 feet from the edifice a wall runs. The 
interior of the church is simple, severe, grand g 
its vast proportions 320 feet long by 230 wide, 
its majestic dome soaring to the height of 32% 
feet, the massive pillars supporting the dome, al§ 
of granite, strike, arrest, and please. Obtaining 
a guide we descended by a stairway, lined om 
each side and over head by pale and polisheg 
slabs of porphyry; we soon stood in the fame@ 
Pantheon or Koyal Vault, in the very centre of 
the Escorial, 30 feet below ground, and imme 
diately beneath the high altar, so placed by order 
of Pxuitipe that masses might be daily said over 
his body. It is of an octagonal form, all of jas, 
per and polished marbles, 36 feet in diameter 
and 38 in height, its sides occupied by niches of 
the same size, and each containing a bronze 
coffin. The coffins on the right of the altar 
contain the kings, those on the left the queens, 
and they are piled one above the other in form- 
al rows of three tiers. ‘Ashes and: nothing,’ 
here lie all the kings and queens of Spain, from 
CHARLES VY. to the present time, excepting 
Puitir V. and Ferpivanp VI. ‘There are six 
unfilled coffins, one of which is pointed out as 
the future one of the present queen, who, as I 
have said, once a year, leaves her profligacies 
and crimes, descends to this royal chamber and 
hears a midnight mass. The engraving repre- 
sents the tomb at the time of such a ceremony. 
17,538 masses are required to be said daily over 
these lifeless bodies, and funds are rovided by 
taxation for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of the clergy thus employed!” 
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APPEARANCE. 


WueEN poverty our comfort screws, 

art with whatever else we choose, 

What from no motive must we lose? 
Appearance! 


What chills the heart to pleasure strung, 
And binds the childish prattling tongue, 
Making old people of the young? 
Appearance! 


When the bell tolls the hour of prayer, 
With measured tread and solemn air, 
What brings, alas! too many there? 

Appearance! 


What makes the empty fool deemed wise ? 

What virtue’s vacant place supplies, 

Winning soft looks from dove-like eyes? 
Appearance! 


Yet though the vain,world’s favorite, 

From what does He who dwells in light 

Avert in righteous wrath His sight? 
Appearance! 


— 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 


Book 


CHAPTER L 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


It is in the early part of the London season, 
and the weather is bright and warm. Cautious 
people, who habitually distrust our pertidious 
climate, have ventured to assume light clothing 
adapted for summer wear. ‘The watering-carts 
leave tracks of black mud down the middle of 
West-End thoroughfares, and splash the margin 
of the hot pavements with showers that raise an 
odor as of tons of damp slate-pencil. ‘The drag- 
gled fringe of suburb that hangs upon the trail- 
ing skirt of the great city bursts into patches of 
dust-laden green behind the monotonously ugly 
iron railings. or the blackened brick walls that 
shelter ** villa residences” from the profane vul- 
gar. ‘The profane vulgar, however, is very hard 


parts of the suburbs little grimy hands are thrust 
between iron rails to seize rich sprays of lilac 
or the gold laburnum blossom, and little grimy 
taces, pinched, pallid, and vicious, light and flush 
into something like childhood as they bury them- 
selves in the fragrant, ill-gotten posies. 

On miles and miles of wooden hoarding glare 


.great bills, bearing, in gigantic characters, the 


most heterogeneous announcements addressed to 
all classes of the public. Blue letters on a white 
ground, red letters on a yellow ground, black 
letters on every imaginable colored ground, set- 
ting forth such varied luxuries and attractions 
tor body and mind, and such infallible panaceas 
tor *‘all the ills that flesh is heir to,” as might, 
one would think, suffice to make a terrestrial 
Paradise of the great Babylon. ‘The new book, 
the new medicine, the: new bonnet, the latest 
scientific improvement in crinolines, and the most 
approved food for cattle, combining a minimum 
of price with a maximum of nourishment, appeal 
to the passer-by, side by side, in curious juxta- 
position. Nor are there wanting appeals of a 
higher character. There is a monster meeting 
at Exeter Hall for the conversion and enlighten- 
ment of—every body who happens to differ on 
certain topics from the amiably-intentioned chair- 
man and committee of that particular society. 


' There is high mass, with « sermon in Italian by 


a cardinal, and a full _and and staff of *‘ emi- 
nent vocalists” from t.. two great-Opera-houses. 
(ne especially consp.-uous announcement flares 
in rainbow hues from wall and hoarding. It is 
the poster of the Roval Thespian Theatre. ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet! Romeoand Juliet! Romeo and 
Juliet!” repeated over and over again in every 
imaginable type and color. ‘‘'The new actress! 
(;reat and legitimate success! Crowded houses! 
I’ree list entirely suspended! Miss M. A. Bell 
will repeat the character of Juliet every evening 
until further notice; supported by Mr. Alaric Al- 
len as Mercutio, and the company of the Royal 
‘Thespian Theatre !” 

liundreds, thousands of busy men and women 
passed the gaudy announcement every day. It 
was difficult to avoid seeing it; so it is to be sup- 
posed that the passers-by saw it. But its pur- 
port probably did not penetrate to the ‘‘ mind’s 
eve’ of ten per cent. out of those whose outward 
sense perceived it. But of all the crowds of hu- 


‘man beings who hurried or sauntered past the 


‘Thespian poster that brightened the neighbor- 
hood of the Great Northern Railway station, on 
one sunny afternoon at the beginning of June, 
Is—, one individual at least did stop before it, 
stood gazing at it a sufficient time to have not 
oily read, but spelled, every word it contained, 
«ud, having once moved to go, turned, and stood, 
und gazed again, and finally moved awgy dream- 
ily up the resounding slope of Pentonville, that 
vibrates to the rattle of wheels all through the 
weary day. Up the slope of Pentonville went 
this individual; a young man with a grave, sad 
face, and dressed in sober mourning garments. 
When he reached the top of the hill that over- 
looksa dusky realm of house-tops looming through 
the smoke and mist, he turned to the left, past 
the White Conduit House toward Barnsbury 
He then walked more briskly for some distance, 


~ wintil he came to a small newly-built house, cov- 


cred with buff stacco, that made it look as though 
it were made of‘pie-crust. ‘The adjoining house 
on cither side of it was unfinished. The houses 
over the way wereunfinished. Behindit stretched 
a barren waste partially overgrown with rank 
gras, and plentifully bestrewn with fragments 
of broken pottery. It gave one the idea that the 


Even in the genteelest | 


heavens must surely rain broken pottery in the 
neighborhood of De Montfort Villas. A coster- 
monger’s donkey was cautiously picking his way 
among the potsherds, and browsing on the soot- 
incrusted herbage. ‘Two ragged men lay bask- 
ing in the sunshine, at the extremity of the waste 
ground, hard by a tall post which bore the an- 
nouncement that ‘*This eligible piece of land 
was to be let for building purposes.” All these 
details were visible from the back windows of 
No. 9 De Montfort Villas. It was the only com- 
pleted house of the row, and looked as though it 
had been just baked and turned out, slightly un- 
derdone, from some colossal oven. It is lrard to 
say why number nine should have been complet- 
ed before number one; or, indeed, why this es- 
pecial house should have been number nine at 
all, seeing that there were’ to be but six houses 
in the row. But so it was. And at the door 
of the house distinguished for some inscrutable 
reason as number nine the young man whom 
we saw contemplating the rainbow-hued poster 
stopped. He opened it with a latch-key and 
wentin. The inside of the little house was clean 
and fresh, but wore the,same aspect of under- 
done newness as the outside. ‘The young man 
hung his hat upon a hook in the passage, and 
entered a little back-parlor. The room is ten- 
anted by two ladies. Both look up as he en- 
ters. Surely we know those faces spite of the 
change that the last few months have made in 
each. That of the elder lady is still round and 
plump, but it bears traces of trouble on its for- 
merly placid surface. The mouth is drawn, and 
quivers nervously in any surprise or emotion ; 
and the eyes are sunken, and their orbits swollen 
withmuch crying. ‘The younger woman is thin, 
and very pale, but as she raises her head from 
her work there is no mistaking that resolute, 
projecting chin, those steel-bright glittering eyes. 

‘*You’re home early, Clem,” says. Penelope 
Charlewood, for she it is. The rich, trailing, 
silken robes, and massive, costly ornaments that 
distinguirhed her attire in the old prosperous 
days, have been exchanged for a plain, almost 
coarse, black gown, reat and whole, but ill-fit- 
ting, and evidently home-made. The delicate 
white collar and cuffs at her throat and wrists 
are the only remnants of luxury in her attire ; 
and her hands, busy with some needle-work of 
the most uncompromisingly ugly and useful kind, 
show traces of hard labor. Penelope had had 
handsome, fair hands, almost her only beauty. 
From the very beginning of their poverty she had 
exposed them unflinchingly to the roughest busi- 
ness she could find for them todo. Her mother 
had once or twice remonstrated with her, and 
urged the needlessness of such disfigurement. 
But Penelope had answered stoutly, ‘* Never 
mind, mamma! If my hands are as white as 
Clem’s | shall be quite satisfied. ‘To tell truth, 
I did think a good deal of those paws of mine. 
They were pretty, you know. I might have 
caught myself shrinking from doing something 
or other to help Clem some fine morning, if | 
had allowed myself to care about the color of my 
hands. ‘Think of that! So I just resolved to 
spoil their beauty at once, and have done with 
“You're home early, Clem,” said she once 
more, as her brother threw himself wearily into 
a chair, commanding a full view of the building- 
ground and the donkey. 

** Yes, dear; but I intend to go back again to 
the office for an hour or two to-night. ‘There 
will be some foreign letters to answer by this 
mail.” 

“Ow tired you look, Clement!” said Mrs. 
Charlewood, anxiously. It’s ain't it?” 

‘*No, mother—yes, I mean it is, rather.” 

Penelope rose quietly and went into the little 
kitchen to pre tea. ‘They had a servant, but 
her abilities did not extend to the adequate prepa- 
ration of the simplest meal. Indeed, I doubt 
whether Penelope, in her jealous devotion to her 
brother, would have consented to resign that 
office to the most accomplished cordon bleu. 

As soon as her daughter had left the room 
Mrs. Charlewood drew near to Clement, and 
asked, in a suppressed voice, ‘“‘’Ave you seen 
Watty to-day, love?” 

**Not to-day, mother; but I will try to find 
him as I go back to the office. Don’t fret, dear 
mother, don’t fret.” ‘The tears were in Mrs, 
Charlewood’s eyes. 

**No, Clem, no, I won’t. God knows I’m 
thankful to him every day and every hour, for 
‘aving you and Penny; but vou know Watty’s 
my child too, and I feel it ‘ard sometimes to see 
him so seldom. Don’t be angry with me, my 
boy; I can’t help it.” 

Angry, dear mother!” 

**No, love, no. There! I knew you wouldn't 
be angry; but Penny is, sometimes.” 

** Penny has trials too, mother, and bears them 
bravely.” 

‘“Yes, to be sure, Clem, I know she does; 
and as to a good daughter— Well, there, I’m 
sure I never thought it was in Penny to be so 
kind and considerate as she istome. And she’s 
never sharp with me now—almost never; only 
she—she's ‘ard sometimes on Watty. If he did 
get tired of living ’ere with us, and found it dull, 
and went into lodgings of his own in a livelier 
situation, why, law! I’m sure it was very nat- 


There was a short pause. 

** At all events, mother,” said Clement, kiss- 
ing her, ‘‘it is done, and we can’t alter it. We 
must make the best and not the worst of poor 
Walter’s doings.” 

Presentl Penelope came back with the tea- 
pot in her hand, and the servant followed bear- 
ing @ tray laden with cups and saucers. ‘The 
mother, her son, and daughter took thdir meal 
together quietly, but without gloom; only Clem- 
ent’s unusual silence and absence of mind did not 
escape his sister’s quick eye. No shade of man- 


ner in those she loved easily escaped her keen | 


observation. ‘The sun sank lower; the ragged 
men had arisen and were gone; the donkey still 
perseveringly mowed down the rank grass with 
his strong crunching teeth; a caravan of chil- 
dren was stumbling homeward over the desert 
waste, the leaders in front carrying babies, and 
the smallest bringing up the rear with tottering 
footsteps, much impeded by the fragments of 
broken crockery, and imperiously shouted to by 
a shrewish, hungry, little girl in the van to 
‘‘eome a-a-an!” ‘To these cries the little ones 
responded by piteous, long-drawn wails and boo- 
hoos that gradually died away in the distance. 
It was not a cheerful scene, and its sights and 
sounds seemfed to be reflected in Clement’s face. 

And it is possible that he may have got some 
unconscious impression of its drearimess, al- 
though, in fact, his thoughts were busy with far 
other things. 

‘*Will-you come out into the wilderness and 
have a cigar, Clem?” said Penelope, when tea 
was over. 

‘I’ve smoked my allowance for to-day, Pen- 
ny. Don’t assail my virtuous resolutions.” 

‘*No, I won't,” said Penny, decisively. ‘‘If 
a man makes a promise to himself he ought to 
stick to it; but you may come into the wilder- 
ness for a quarter of an hour. We shall be 
within sight of the parlor window, if mamma 
should want us, Are you tired, though ?” 

‘*Not I, dear; and you look as if a breath of 
air would do you good. Get your hat on, Pen- 
Dn 
The brother and sister walked out together, 
and passed through the small back-yard into the 
waste ground which Penelope styled the wilder- 
ness. For a few minutes they walked on in si- 
lence, arm in arm. At length Penelope spoke: 
‘* You know our compact, Clem? I can’t do any 
thing for you, nor de much, but I claim my share 
of the suffering. You are dejected and out of 
sorts. What is the matter?” 

**Penny, when you claim your share, as you 
call it, of the suffering, there might something 
be said of your being and doing too; but per- 
haps there need no words about all that between 
you and me. I am ready to tell you, but I don't 
feel quite sure that I ought to add to your bur- 
dens by teasing you about—” 

“There, stop! ‘That’s solikea man. ‘They 
think they can do every thing themselves—fight 
and battle, and then brush off the dust hand- 
somely, and come home smug and smiling to 
the women-folks, saying, *‘There, don’t distress 
yourself, my love; I’ve chopped off arms and 
legs in every direction, and borne the heat and 
burden of the day, but here is a diamond neck- 
lace, or a new bright sauce-pan, or something 
adapted to your capacity.’” 

Clement smiled sadly. 

*‘I’m afraid you don’t get even the bright 
sauce-pan, Penny,” said he. His sister pressed 
his arm with the hand that rested on it. 

**on’t-mind me, Clem, I must say my say ; 
but it does seem to me that women are so often 
expected to be like the image of the Madonna 
that Browning wrote of: - 

‘Our lady borne smiling and smart, 
With a pink gauze gown, all spangles, 
And seven swords stuck in. her heart.’ 
Now, I can bear the swords, if I may but abjure 
the smiles and the spangles. What is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘**T have seen,” he replied, very slowly, ‘‘ an- 
other—” 

** Not another of those letters, Clem ?” 

‘* Yes, dear, another of those letters.” 

**My God!” 

‘‘Mr. M‘Culloch called me into his private 
office when I went there this morning, and put 
it into my hands.” 

**Qh, Clement! Oh, my dear brother!” 

**M‘Culloch has shown me every one of these 
infamous letters from the first. He says it is out 
of the question that they should make the small- 
est impression on him; that he treats all anony- 
mous communications with contempt; and that 
his confidence in meis unshaken. Nothing could 
be better than the way M‘Culloch has behaved. 
All his desire is, he says, that the miscreant who 
is endeavoring to stab me in the dark should be 
discovered and punished. He begged me again 
to-day to search my memory well, to try and 
find some clew to this my . But it is in 
vain. I have thonght and thought; but who is 
there in all the world who can hate me so bitter- 
ly as to do me this iniquitous wrong ?” 

‘*Of course M‘Culloch can not believe these 
lies. Who could believe them that knows you? 
After all, why should you grieve, Clem? ‘The 
Vulain’s aim is foiled. He can not hurt you.” 

** No, thank God,-I hope he can not. I be- 
lieve he can not. But yet, if you knew the an- 
guish of mind I endure sometimes! There is a 
subtle, devilish ingenuity in these letters that fills 
me with amazement.” 

A brooding, anxious frown settled on Penel- 
ope’s pale face. 

‘* What was in this last letter, Clement ?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

‘*Oh, the same old strings harped upon. My 
extravagance, my untrustworthiness, my want 
of honor, my passion for gambling in all its 
forms. ‘The same aspersions cast on the mem- 
ory of him who is gone from us. All our great 
speculations were but the reckless ventures of 
unprincipled gamesters. And—and—the great 
calamity of our lives is described as the volunta- 
ry escape of a cowardly criminal who finds de- 
tection imminent.” 

Penelope's face was alread but it grew 
death-like as she listened, oad sick feel- 
ing caused her to lean heavily for a moment on 
her brother's arm. 


** And then the wicked craft of attributing to. 


me all poor Walter’s follies and faults, blackened 
into crimes. ‘The writer evidently knows that 
my brother has been placed in his present posi- 
tion at the bank on M‘Culloch's recommenda- 


— 


tion and guarantee, and reckons on my desire 
to screen Walter to seal my mouth.” 

**It is monstrous!” burst forth Penelope, with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘ Monstrous and cruel and wick- 
éd—yes, wicked—that you should bear this! 
Tell Mr. M‘Culloch the truth, Clement; tell him 
that the transactions mentioned in these vile let- 
ters are your brother’s, and that you have never 
in your life—” 

‘Hush, Penny; hush, my dear. 
what my saying so would involve.” 

**It would involve justice being done to you, 
and that would be a righteous thing.”’ 


Think of 


** Justice tome? Ah, Penny, it is my turn, 


now to preach faith and patience. It is enough 


that M‘Culloch, being an honest, upright man, - 


despises these calumnies. But for Watty — 
poor, weak, misguided boy—I must keep him 
safe and clear if possible. Only a fortnight ago 
when I remonstrated with him about something 
I had heard, and spoke vaguely of the risk he 
ran of offending his employers if his conduct 
were known, he interrupted me with one of his 
wild fits of childish temper. ‘If any blame is 
thrown on me by them,’ he said, ‘if I am lec- 
tured, or held up as an example, or taken to task 
like a servant, by Heaven! I'll leave the place 
that moment, and never set foot within the bank 
doors again.’ ‘Then he raved on about his being 
a gentleman, and how hard his fate was in being 
brought down so low, and finally he began to 
cry—began to cry and whimper, Penny, like a 
girl, until, I swear to you, the pain and shame 
of seeing him were almost more than I could 
r. ” 

Penelope set hor lips together grimly. 

‘*T think,” said she, **Z could have borne that, 
better than I can bear some other things. et 
him leave the bank, as he has left two other sit- 
uations already. We havedone allwecan. He 
is a mass of selfishness. He has cut himself 
adrift from our home, although he well knows 
that poor mamma—” 

The mention of her mother seemed to check 
her, and she stopped short. 

Clement took his sister’s arm, which she had 
withdrawn from his, and pressed it gently to his 
side. ‘‘ Penny,” said he, **do you know, dear, 
I am going to confide to you what I have never 
yet told to any human being ?” 


Her face flushed, and she looked at him quick- | 


ly, but in silence. 

“*T hope,” proceeded Clement, ‘‘ that I should 
have tried to do my duty by poor Watty in any 
case; but—on the day that—that he died, he 
said to me, as though there were a knowledge of 
what was to come upon his mind, ‘Clem, you'll 
stand by Watty? Poor Watty; you wil/ stand 
by him? Don’t forsake him, my boy.’ I gave 
my father my word, and so help me God, I will 
keep it.” 

The brother and sister walked side by side to- 
ward their home, where, through the gathering 
dusk, Mrs. Charlewood’s face, in its doleful frame 
of widow’s weeds, was peering from the window. 
The tears streamed down Penelope’s wan cheeks 
as she raised herself to kiss her brother. 

**God bless you, Clem,” she whispered. ‘‘I 
have faith, and I'll never despond nor despair 
about you, The devil’s a mighty clever fellow, 
but, thank God, he’s not quite clever enough, my 
dear.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
CLEMENT CUTS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


CLEMENT CHARLEWOOD walking back to his 
office in the summer twilight, and following a 
route that would take him past his brother's lodg- 
ing, revolved many painful thoughts in his mind. 
And, strange to say, these painful thoughts were 
in no way connected with the subject of his re- 
cent conversation with his sister. 

What impenetrable mysteries, and storehouses 
of strange secrets, are we human creatures to one 
another! ‘The tongue and the eye at best trans- 
late our thought but imperfectly ; but when these 
are silent—when the spirit is busy within the still 
locked chambers of the brain—what cunning sor- 
cery shall draw forth its secret? What human 
soul—nearest and dearest though it be—shall 
fathom those dark recesses, and see and know 
us as we are? 

If Penelope Charlewood had been asked to 
guess the subject of her brother’s meditations 
during his walk to the City, she would undoubt- 
edly have said, *‘ He is thinking of Walter, and 
of those wicked. letters.” Very certainly she 
would have had no suspicion that Clement's 
brain was haunted by the vision of a huge red 
and yellow poster, whereon gigantic letters 
flamed in gaudy colors. And yet it*was of this 
poster, and of-+the performance at the Royal 
Thespian Theatre, that Clement was thinking as 
he walked along. It was now three weeks since 
he had seen Miss M. A. Bell announced to play 
Juliet. It was the only intimation he had had 
of Mabel’s being in London. How, indeed, 
could he have had any news of her, save such 
news as he might share with all the world? He 
walked on, down Pentonville Hill, and past the 
hoardings where the many-colored bills flaunted 
their tidings on the ** Romeo and Juliet! 
Romeo and Juliet! Romeo and Juliet!” Clem- 
ent had, perhaps, not been to a theatre half a 
dozen times in his life, but he had been a greet 
reader and lover of Shakspeare, and a wondering 
8 ion stole into his mind as to how Mabel, 
his Mabel—{but no! that was all over)—would 
interpret the character of the love-lorn Juliet. 
How she, so proud, so cold, and so unmoved in 
her maiden dignity, would utter the passionate 
vows and caressing tender phrases of the poet's 
creation—that dazzling southern lily, with one 
bright bitter tear in its’ perfumed heart. For an 
instant the temptation crossed his mind to go 
and see her, himself unseen and unnoticed in the 
crowd. But he dismissed the notion. ‘‘I could 
not bear it,” said he; ‘‘ and it would do no good 
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to me or to any one else if I could.” Still, as he | 


walked, Mabel’s face—so long unseen by his 
bodily eyes—haunted his memory; and his fan- 
ey was tormented by a fruitless endeavor to pic- 
ture that face with the strong glare of the stage- 
lichts on its modest beauty. It would not do. 
It was like trying to find a steady outline amidst 
the images reflected in rippling water. There 
was the form; but it moved and changed and 
melted, and could be fixed by no effort of his. 
So musing, he reached his brother's lodgings, 
whither he was bound in fulfillment of the prom- 
ise given to his mother, Walter Charlewood 
occupied a room on the second floor of a very 
dirty, noisy lodging-house in a street near the 
Strand. A tall, sooty-visaged brick-house, the 
unwashed blank ugliness of whose aspect seemed 
to communicate itself mysteriously to each one 
of the long line of maids-of-all-work who suc- 
cessively toiled yp and down its rickety stair- 
case. It was an evil-smelling, shabby, out-at- 
elbows house, with a queer nomade population 
of lodgers. Its atmosphere was dense and heavy 
even in the brightest weather; and to a fanciful 
mind it might have seemed that the roar of min- 
gled sounds—impossible to analyze—that surged 
up around it from the great neighboring thor- 
oughfare, contributed as much as the smoke and 
fog to thicken and cloud the ambient air. Nev- 
ertheless, Walter had preferred its murky pre- 
cinets to the clean little underdone stucco-house 
at Barnsbury. Uninviting as was his present 
abode, it did not offer the advantage even of 
economy. ‘*I hate cheap and nasty things,” 
said Penelope, ** but Watty has ingeniously 
found something at once ineflably nasty and out- 
rageously dear !”’ 

However, the one compensation for all draw- 
backs in Walter’s mind was, ** the situation.” 
‘**So central,” said he; ** one sees something of 
life. One is get-at-able. One can drop in at— 
at—different places, you know; and see a—a— 
different fellows, you know. And, by Jove! that 
lath and plaster shed at Barnsbury, overlooking 
a confounded dismal desert full of broken bot- 
tles, would have driven me melancholy mad in 
a fortnight.” 

Clement found the street-door open, and the 
maid-of-all-work (the third who had held office 
during Walter’s brief tenancy) engaged in a 
wrangle with the pot-boy, who held a spreading 
bouquet of dirty pewter-pots in his hand, and 
clamorously persisted in demanding ‘‘ them two 
other quarts as was sent to the back-parlors last 
night.” 

**Is Mr. Charlewood in?” asked Clement, in- 
terrupting the dispute. Thé slatternly servant 
looked round with a saucy toss of her dust-col- 
ored cap. ‘* Dunno, Sir, im sure. Mr. Charle- 
wood? Two pair back. Fust door on the left 
‘and as you go up stairs.” 

The girl had not been long enough in the place 
to recognize Clement, or to know that he stood 
in no need of her direction. He mounted the 
stairs to his brother's room. ‘The door was 
closed, and he tapped on it with his fingers, but 
receiving no answer, went in. ‘There was no 
one there, and the place looked littered and neg- 
lected. Clement looked about him for some 
means of writing a line to be left for his brother 
when he should return, but found no writing 
materials except a glass bottle thickly incrusted 
with dried ink, and containing at the bottom of 
it one drop of muddy black fluid. ‘There was a 
wooden penholder, but no pen. Clement's face 
grew dark as he mentally compared this shabby 
trouzy room with the neatness, order, and bright 
cleanliness of the poor home over which his mo- 
ther and sister presided. ‘There were one or two 
personal luxuries in the chamber, contrasting 
oddly with the surrounding squalor. A massive 
leathern portmanteau stood in one corner; it was 
loosely strapped, but not locked, and the clothes 
within it were peeping forth in disorder. Two 
silver-mounted meerschaums were crossed over 
the mantle-piece, and an inlaid dressing-case of 
elaborate workmanship was open on the table, 
revealing one or two ugly gaps where gold and 
crystal had once glittered, and defiled with cigar- 
ashes sprinkled over its velvet lining. Clement 
tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and wrote on 
it in pencil : 

* Dear Wartrty, to miss you. Do come to- 
morrow. I will call for you after banking hours as I 
come from the office, and we can walk to Barnsbury 


together. You muat not fail, Wat. Mother is fretting 
at not seeing you so long. Cc. Cc.” 


This leaf he folded, and directed to his broth- 
er, and plaged it beneath a box of fusees on the 
mantle-piece, thinking that in that neighborhood 
it could nof¥ fail to be observed. Then he left 
the close room, and shut the doer behind him. 
As he came out on to the landing he heard voices, 
and a woman descended from the third story, 
speaking a voluble farewell to some one out of 
sight. ‘*Good-by. You won’t disapint me of 
iny gown for Sunday! Don’t you trouble to 
come down. I knows my way.” She was a 
very untidy woman, with a faded smart bonnet, 
and rough light hair, She jostled against Clem- 
ent as she came down the stairs with her eyes 
directed up toward the unseen person whom she 
was addressing. She had begun a sort of apolo- 
xy, when, looking at Clement, she stopped short, 
started, clapped her hands, and uttered a loud 
exclamation of astonishment, ‘‘ Angels and min- 
a the untidy woman. ‘‘If it ain't 
Mr. Charlewood in proprius persony !” 

Clement looked at hw in surprise. ‘‘That is 
my name,” said he. ‘* Do you know me?” 

_ ** Well, I should rather think so, Sir, an’ ever 
likely to! Don’t you remember me? Party of 
the name of Hutchins—New Bridge Street—lit- 
tle C orda! Ah, there! You recollect me now, 
don’t you, Sir?” 

Clement did recollect her now. But as his 
recollection of Mrs. Hutchins was not an espe- 
cially favorable one, and as any reminiscence of 


the time she alluded to was fraught with many | 


} bitter regrets in ‘bis mind, he merely gave her a 


brief though civil/** good-day,” and ran quickly 
down the stairs. 

The woman stood on the landing looking after 
him. 

‘* Hoity toity!” she muttered. ‘‘Come-downs 
in the world don’t seem to meeken some folks. 


A nasty stuck-up fellow, as was glad enough | 


to come to my house once upon a time, too. 
An’ p'raps he'd have been glad to be a bit civiller 
now, if he’d have knowed all.” 

Mrs, Hutchins screwed her mouth into a cun- 
ning smile, and nodded her head. The 
lady’s old thirst for information had not left her, 
it appeared ; for on her way out of the house she 
encountered the slatternly servant, and, assum- 
ing an insinuating fascmation of manner, pro- 
ceeded to cross-question her keenly. The girl 
was disposed to be communicative enough on the 
subject of her own hardships and wrongs, but 
was able to say very little regarding Clement. 
This much, however, Mrs. Hutchins drew from 
her; that a young gentleman named Charlewood 
lodged in the house, that he kept late hours, 
gave little trouble, and was, in the maid-of-all- 
work's opinion, *‘a rig’lar wild *un.” 

** Lord bless me!” said Mrs. Hutchins, rais- 
ing her hands and eyes in astonishment. ‘‘ Well, 
live and learn, to be sure; but who'd ever ha’ 
thought as my—ahem!—my young friend ‘ud 
‘av turned out like that. 1 knowed him intimate 
in ‘appier times, my dear, when the bloom was 
on his early brow, but now Otheller’s occkypa- 
tion’s gone, and no mistake!” 

‘* Lor!” said the slatternly servant. 

** Yes,” continued Mrs. Hutchins, warming 
into romance; ‘‘it’s been a pretty considerable 
come-down for the lot of em. I was, I may say, 
‘and and glove with the famaly, and with the 
young lady as he kep’ comp’ny with. But now 
things is changed. She wouldn't look at him 
now, Lord bless you, not she.” 

** More shame for her, if she was his sweet- 
heart onst,” said the dirty servant, with a spark 
of right womanly sympathy with misfortune, and 
respect for true lore illumining her coarse 
face. 
‘** Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Hutchins, mysterious- 
ly, ** you don’t know all, my dear. There's fam- 
aly reasons as I cou/d reveal, but my lips is sealed 
aromatically. So he lives here, quite by hisself, 
eh ?” 

Mr. Charlewood do. Quite by hisself.” 

**I wonder what's got the others. Well, they 
was always a uppish lot. Sprung out of nothink, 
and returned back again to oblivium. Good- 
morning, my dear.” 

Mrs. Hutchins betook herself along some streets 
at the back of Drury Lane, marveling much at 
her recent encounter with young Charlewood, 
and still more at the account given of him by the 
lodging-house servant. 


NAPOLEON’S HAPPY FAMILY. 


A vapy who has just returned from a visit to 
the East related recently to her friends an inter- 
view she had with a poor carpenter in Baalbek. 
The man was engaged on some trifling work— 
carving a door-post perha when, pointing to 
the ruins of some grand old temple, she said to 
him, ‘‘ Why do you not try to do some grand 
work like that?” ‘*Ah!” replied the man, *‘that 
kind of work can not be done any more.” ‘*Why 
not?” *‘* All that was done by the Djinn.” ‘* But 
where are the Djinn now, and why don’t they work 
now?” ‘* They have left this region long ago, 
and gone to Europe and the West; there they 
are building great houses, bridging streams, bor- 
ing through mountains, and bearing men swift 
as the winds over land and sea.” ° 

The man’s tone as he said this indicated that 
he expressed the popular belief of his country, 
and was surprised that the lady did not under- 
stand the state of the case. One would like to 
get at the reflections that were going on beneath 
the impassive faces of the Oriental monarchs and 
leading men who, during the month of July, were 
borne through the hills and over the waters of 
France and England, and witnessed the splendid 
displays of their wealth and power. They must, 
I fancy, have had some such feeling as that of 
the carpenter of Baalbek, and felt that they were 
in the living presence of the same forces which 
once built their temples and pyramids, but have 
now left them as bleached shells on a shore from 
which the tide has ebbed away. But if there 
were among them any man of insight, he must 
have felt that, after all, Europe had gained only 
new forms of the ol@ forces; that no new Afreet 
had come with a higher power. 

It is an old story that a Sultan, wishing to 
demonstrate to a embassador his ab- 
solute power over his subjects, took him to the 
top ofia high tower, and there ordered one of 
the sentinels to throw himself over the parapet, 
which the man did without an instant’s hesita- 
tion. There is, indeed, a vast difference between 
that and the method by which the crowns of Eu- 
rope have been trying to i the Sultan with 
an idea of their power, but the difference is one 
of form and d only ; there was the same re- 
sort to the symbols of brute authority—reviews, 

, arsenals, war-ships. Nor was any new 
splendor shown him. ‘The best thing any re- 
porter had to say of the banquets at the Hotel 
de Ville, Guildhall, and elsewhere was that it re- 
sembled something in the Arabian Nights. Eu- 
rope simply attempted to extemporize an Orient 
for the , as if he had come here to see that 
which his own country has tired of. The thought 
did not strike any one, it seems, to try and ac- 
quaint these Oriental guests with what the real- 
ly Western Djinn is accomplishing. There are 
laboratories in Paris and London where mén of 
science could have chemically produced/before 
him one of the organic tissues of the human 
body; where he might have been shown how 


fire will freeze, and ice will burn; explored the 
metallic mines of stars, and beheld the photo- 
graphs of planets. It was supposed that his 
tastes were better satisfied by ballets at the opera, 
and by sitting in the rain to gaze on the troops 
which propose so soon as is practicable to inherit 
and occupy his empire. 

There is no doubt that it was all very fine in 
its way. No Western man could, I think, have 
looked on so imperturbably as the little yellow 
brother whom it was all meant to dazzle upon 
that radiant day when Paris, as if touched by a 
nearer sun, blossomed into crimson and gold, 
and matched the sky with its galaxies. 1t was 
in vain that the Tuileries tried to outshine Paris ; 
the city.is always the finest court, and on the 
Sunday of the Sultan’s arrival it was as if from 
the railway-station he passed through a continu- 
ous out-of-door palace. Indeed, for several days 
Paris had seemed a large ball-room, and the mill- 
ions given up to an unbroken féte. Unceasing 
music filled the air; beautiful women, their cos- 
tumes flushed with every sky, flitted along the 
streets; at night the darkness was abolished, 
and the stars eclipsed by the long arches of light, 
of transparencies, and many-hued illuminations. 
Brighter daily and nightly all this was glow- 
ing, and the city, like some wild Almée dancer, 
whirled each moment more madly in her ecstasy 
up to the day of the Féte of Prizes, when all the 
brilliant crowns and coronets of the earth were 
to be strung together like beads to grace the neck 
of Paris. It was about six of the evening before 
this climacteric féte when the Sultan passed up, 
through the crowd that stood like solid masonry 
each side, to the palace in the Champs Elysées 
which had been provided for him. The crowd 
then dispersed to the cafés and the theatres, and 
hardly a dozen spectators remained to see him 
with a few of his friends as they were driven 
swiftly two hours later back over the same ave- 
nue to the palace of the Emperor, where a brill- 
iant assembly, limited to royalty, had assembled 
for dinner. 

The announcement of the death of Maximilian 
and the event of the Court going into mourning 
was the means Of giving the Sultan some glimpses 
of actual Parisian life which hé@ would not other- 
wise have obtained. He has a face that needed 
only dimiss dissociation from badges and finer- 
ies to be utterly undistinguishable from the thou- 
sands of Oriental congregated in Paris, 
and left to his own devices for a full week he 
went unrecognized wherever he pleased. W here 
Abdul-Aziz went during that week must be hand- 
ed down for answer to the imagination of the fu- 
ture, which will doubtless make as much out of 
the Sultan’s incognito adventures as the last gen- 
eration made out of those of Peter the Great. 
To his librettist I transmit the fact that very 
early one morning I discovered him in simple 
Parisian dress gazing with interest upon the ‘Ti- 
tanic statue of Columbus and the Squaw (alias 
‘* America”). And that solemn little man is the 
Grand Turk! Why is it that we always think 
of the Sultan as the jolliest of mortals? ‘* Do 
rou feel like the Grand Turk ?” asks Quilp, when 

e would appeal to a standard of bliss, Has not 
every moralized Sapon of us envied the turbaned 
‘Turk who scorns the world and struts about with 
his whiskers curled, with a thousand wives under 
lock and key for nobody else but himself to see 
—without paysing to reflect whether such a num- 
ber of wives, even though under lock and key, 
might not furnish reasons for other than merry 
feelings? The Pope he leads a happy life, says 
the poet—it was some time ago—but, he adds, 

“The Sultan better me, 
He leads a life of jollity.” 


But why jolly? ‘This hyena,” said the traveling 
showman—** this hyena goes into the wilderness, 
and he laughs, and he laughs, and he laughs ; but 
what the devil he laughs at I could_neyer make 
out!” Similarly our information concerning the 
Sultan's chronic jollity has ended with the fact. 
But the fact is such no longer; Abdul-Aziz has 
put to flight forever our ideal Sultan. Unsmil- 
ing, wooden, not even his capital advantage of be- 
ing a sick man, with large estates to bequeath, 
could whake him as attractive to the public, or 
even in‘company, as the handsome pink Vice- 
roy, whose vivacity, ease, and quick intelligence 
made all save the diplomatists (who prefer a dull 
Sultan for obvious reasons) wish Ae were the 
Sultan. 

And here I may say that the* potentates who 
visited Paris were, for perhaps the first time in 
their lives, carefully measured and labeled. The 
late caricature of the Prince of Wales as Ham- 
let, saying to the ghost of George IV., ‘* I'll fol- 
low thee,” is one of the effects of his late visit to 
Paris. While the Czar was followed as a lion 
the skin of a different animal altogether was 
plainly seen beneath, and Gortchakoff’s rude- 
ness, it was hinted, showed him a Russian who 
needed no ‘‘ scratch” to reveal his race. Every 
one liked the King of the Belgians, a plain, un- 
pretending man of about thirty-seyem years, who, 
without great gifts, has common-sense and means 
to do his best. ‘The King of Prussia has gained 
much in the general esteem by his visit. He is a 
venerable man, refined and courteous, but sheath- 
ing a true and a love of 
Germany his mild exterior. He is in no 
sense @ great man, or one from whom any broad 
scope of sympathy or action is to be expected ; 
yet there is something kingly about him. But 
the man who has left the best impression on the 
large circle who met him, and the still larger be- 
fore which he went in and out daily with freedom 
and unreserve, is Count Bismarck. Of all the 
officially distinguished visitors Bismarck aléne— 
the be included—was pronounced 
to be a man of culture. He was not prepossess- 
ing, as the many photographs of him render it 
unnecessary to remark; but these photographs 
do not report that wherein Bismarck’s main ugli- 
ness resides, his complexion, which is change- 


able but always mottled. His eye, too, is cold, | 


and his lips thin. But his manner is frank and 
kind ; he is at once unreserved and unobtrusive : 
he is natural and sensible. His visit followed 
immediately after the still questionable adjust- 
ment of the Luxembourg difficulty, in which the 
amour propre of the French was tried to the ut- 
most. Paris was prepared to give the King cf 
Prussia a kindly reception, bus had resolved to 
snub Bismarck, the scape-goat of Europe with 
some, at every step. But it was amusing to see 
how without effort the Count conquered all whor 
he met. The French can not withstand bonhomie, 
bravery, and intellect all together, and these were 
in the iron man. The ladies named their dress- 
es after him: a dark brownish yellow is ‘* Bis- 
marck angry,” a lighter shade of the same stu‘f 
is ‘* Bismarck pleased ;” nay, he went so close 
to the heart of the French that there was invent- 
ed by the cooks an ‘‘entremet Bismarque”—and 
a very delicious entremet it is too. Yet it could 
not escape observation that the Count mingled 
much more freely with Parisian gentlemen than 
he did with the Prussians who were in Paris. 
When he walked through the Prussian depart- 
ment of the Exhibition hats were lifted, but there 
was no cordial reception given him. Nor was 
there any great interest in the Czar shown by 
the Russians. On the other hand, the swarthy 
Egyptians seemed to adore the Viceroy, who 
mingled with them on almost affectionate terms. 
The most interesting tableau of the Exhibition 
was perhaps the scene when he was entertained 
by the Egyptian exhibitors. ‘They all sat or re- 
clined together on rich divans and smoked their 
chibouks, each servant attending puffing two or 
three times at the amber before it was inserted 
in the mouth of his master. What they smoked 
was not tobacco but toumbach, a similar plant, 
the smoke of which they inhale through rose- 
water. At the same time coflee is sipped from 
porcelain cups. 


DEATH. 


I want to tell her that I loved her well: 
She knew it, but | want to tell her so. 
Death is too strong, and I must let her go, 
Unknowing if, where happy spirits dwell, 
She hears my cry of grief. Within her shell, 
White as the funeral marble’s statue-snow 
She lies, whose cheek had once so soft a glow. 
Her dear brown eyes, whose meaning none could tell 
Better than I, are closed for evermore. 
How would they open, if she could but hear, 
And look upon me with their loving light! 
Too weak my voice to reach the immortal shore, 
Too far her spirit has fied, my heart to cheer 
With loving sound or visionary sigtit. 


HOP-PICKING. 


a century ago hop-picking,” says Hor- 
ACE GREELEY,,in relating the experiences of his 
youth, ‘‘ was the rural carniyal—the festive har- 
vest home.” He says it answered to the‘vintage 
of Southern France or Italy; but Americans will 
enjoy a more homely illustration, and recall the 
labor and the sport of hop-picking as moré near- 
ly resembling the *‘ apple bees” of New England 
or the ‘‘ corn huskings” (or as the colored folks 
always call them, ‘‘corn. shuckings”) of the 
South and West. ‘*The hop,” Mr. Greerery 
goes on to say, ‘‘ matures about the first of Sep- 
tember, when the vines are cut near the ground, 
the poles pulled up and laid successively across 
forked sticks lengthwise of a large bin, into which 
busy fingers from either side rapidly strip the 
hops—each pole, when strip being laid aside 
and replaced by another. ‘The bin having been 
filled, the hops are drawn to-the kiln, wherein 
they are cured by exposure for hours to a con- 
stant, drying heat from a charcoal fire below; 
after which they are pressed, like cotton, into 
bales so compact and dense as to defy easy dis- 
integration. ‘The pickers are mainly young wo- 
men—the daughters of neighboring farmers—and 
the older children of both sexes; while the hand- 
ling of the poles demands masculine strength and 
energy ; the work is pushed with ardor, often by 
rival groups employed at different bins, racing to 
see which will first have its bin full. The even- 
ings are devoted to social companionship and 
rustic merry-making ; frends drop in to enjoy 
and increase the festivity; and, if hop-picking is 
not now an agreeable labor, despite the sore eyes 
sometimes caught from it, then rural life in hop- 
growing districts has lost what was one of its 
pleasantest features half a century ago.” 

Hop-picking has been carried nearest to per- 
fection by the English, who have engaged in it 
since 1524. In the county of Kent alone thirty 
thousand acres of land are devoted to its cultiva- 
tion. In this country the cultivation of hops is 
not so extensive, nor so profitable, nor are as 
good hops as those of England produced. ‘This 
country raised in 1850 about three and a half 
millions of pounds; bat New York in 1855 pro- 
duced 7,192,254 pounds, and Massachusetts 
354,667 pounds in 1857. The product of the 
article has increased in hke proportion through- 
out the United States, and in 1860 there was 
grown 10,991,996 pounds, of which New York 
State alone produced eight-tenths, or 9,671,931 
pounds. Next to New York Vermont raises 
more hops than any other State, her product for 
1860 being 638,677 pounds against 288,023 
— in 1850. Hop-raising is, as will be seen 

y this statement, a specialty of New York; and 
even here its cultivation is confined to a few coun- 
ties. In 1850 the cotnty of Otsego produced 
3,507,069 ‘ 
Schoharie, 1,441,€48 pounds ; Oneida, 838,460 
pounds; Herkimei, 707,910 pounds; and Mont- 
gomery, 515,584 } ounds. 

Our engraving, »y ArTHUR LUMLEY, on page 


616, will be found.highly interesting in this com- . 


nection. 


8; Madison, 1,520,657 pounds ;, 
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THE BITTERNESS OF JOY. 
ruat this fervid flame of love, 

That burns so vehemently now, 
Would break upon the rock of some cold passion, 
And ‘neath its influence bow! 


‘*() that the folded skirts of time 
Would shed on memory’s swift eye 
A starless night, and, in some mystic fashion, 
Dim it perpetually! 


() vision of the past, why rise 
‘To fret me in the day_and night? 
Why rise to make me sad with joyless pleasure, 
' Why rise with false delight ?” 


‘Thus spoke I, resting in the place, 
Whereuresting long, ah! long ago, 

“A cup of bliss was given in full, full measure, 
"Twas like to overflow. 


For there, what time the honeyed. winds 
Crept from the South with silent feet, 
And laid on meads, already perfume-laden, 
' A rare, unwonted sweet, 


Sat we, amd whispered low sweet words ; 
The while uprose, bright as the noon, 

From out the East, as from her bath, a maiden, 
The splendor of the moon. 


And now in sadness do I hear, 

As music heard with bated breath, 
The glad, sweet aceents of a voice that later 

Sank low in silent death. 


There may be higher joys“in heav'n, 
tut not, O! not on earth again 

Will jos come, but the memory of greater 
Will ever give me pain. 


LA GRANDE DUCHESSE DE 
GEROLSTEIN. 

Amoye the seyeral grand carriage entrances 
to the late Paris Industrial Palace was one de- 
voted exclusively to the Imperial family, and a 
second to the higher order of titled nobles. <A 
short time before the close of the Exhibition an 
actress of the Opera Comique, whose grace, beau- 
ty, and accomplishments have made her (in the 
vole of La Grande Duchesse de Geérolstein, in 
()ifenbach’s new opera) the rage of Paris, drove 
dashingly up to the gate of the nobles, and de- 
mianded admittance. 

‘* But. Madame,” said the courteous official, 
‘this gate is open only to princesses.” 

‘True, Mousieur,” answered the beautiful 
Princess of the Opera, **and I am the Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein.” 

The portal swung open, and the actress passed 
in. ‘The story soon got abroad, much to the 
chagrin of the officer at the gate, who was ridi- 
culed as the only man in Paris who did not know 
the Grande Duchesse of the Opera Comique ; 
and the duped officer swore to make no more 
such stupid mistakes. A few.days subsequently 
the Empress, Eugenie, attended by only one or 
two gentlemen, drove to the same gate and was 
refused admittance. 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ I am the Empress.” 

The officer did not tell her so in so many 
words, but he intimated that he *‘ had heard that 
story before,” and referred her to the Imperial 
Gate. 

‘The furore which has been created in Paris by 
this new opera of Offenbach’s, and the above in- 
cident, are fair illustrations of what an Amer- 
ican would call the vim with which Frenchmen 
devote themselves to the raging lion, whether of 
Fashion or the Opera. It reminds one of the 
days of Sophie Arnold and Camargo. The un- 
weariable delight of the Parisians in the spark- 
ling mixture of mirth and sentiment of which 
Ottenbach is the greatest living master is phe- 
nomenal. His four favorite operettas, La Belle 
Helene, Barhe Bleue, La Vie Parisienne, and La 
Grande Lachesse de Gérolstein, have produced 
in Paris a sum equal to $600,000. Of these 
the first has had 280 representations, the second 
10, the third 271,.the fourth 110. It still con- 
tinues to run, and the houses are crowded on 
each occasion; and all Paris whistles or sings 
his songs and repeats his witticisms from morn- 
ing till night, whegit. dreams them. The pres- 
ent sovereign of Paris, La Grande Duchesse, has 
reigned proudly during the whole of the present 
~eason, and now aspires to win our republican 
votes as she has already done those of her royal 
cousins. Those who see her represented in va- 
rious artistic productions, and her name embel- 
lishing the pages of sparkling music, emblazoned 
on walls, hurrying by in stages, and finally placed 


~ over the portals of the French Theatre in this city, 


where she is to hold her brilliant court, have a 
natural curiosity as to who this royal personage 
ix-—-whether a myth ora reality? For those who 
would penetrate this mystery we have prepared a 
due explanation. 

Once upon a time—in 1620, or thereabouts— 
there lived a beautiful young duchess, early left 
un Orphan, and whose little sovereignty had 
thriven under the astute guidance of her Minis- 
ter, baron Puck, a most earnest and sagacious 
counselor, While he wielded the sceptre in the 
ame Of his august mistress, and she was occu- 
pied with her dolls, and their tea-cups and sau- 
vers, all went well; but, alas! with lapse of 
years came a day when dolls and toys no longer 
amused her, and the Baron saw in the distance 
a little cloud which might soon overshadow the 
political horizon. It was the probability that 
the Grand Duchess might fall in love! To avert 
this evil -he negotiated a marriage with the son 
of a neighboring Prince, and his Serene High- 
ness Prince Paul appears in the story and the 
opera (like Prince Albert, in another not less pop- 
ular story not-yct dramatized and set to music) 
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as a candidate for the royal prize. Prince Paul, 
unlike Prince Albert, was not the figure to win 
the female heart, too prone to dwell pn extern- 
als. He sighed and sued in vain, and, like that 
other royal personage of whom every body has 
lately read, complained at last that his prospects 
were being ruined by this delay, and insisted that 
the happy day ought to be named, to prevent the 
newspapers from commenting on his very awk- 
ward position. | 
To all this the Duchess, unlike the Queen, 
turned a deaf ear; and her enhui seemed to in- 
erease so much in the august society of the 
would-be Prince Consort, that Baron Puck fe- 
solved, as upon a master-stroke of policy, a dec- 
‘laration of war against a neighboring kingdom 
of some forty odd acres. 
With the campaign he intrusts General Boum, 
a veteran commander, General-in-chief—but not 
Secretary ad interim or otherwise—who musters 
his troops for a grand review previous to the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Ah, luckless diplomat! 
The very means resorted to to divert the mind of 
the Duchess cause the evil the Baron has striven to 
avert! Among the soldiers she remarks a hand- 
some young subaltern named Fritz; and although 
he reveals to her with rustic simplicity his de- 
votion to his betrothed—a peasant girl named 
Wanda—the Duchess, carried away by a passion 
she has never before experienced, bestows upon 
him unmistakable marks of her favor. Fritz has 
won the ill-will of his commander by his awk- 
wardness and independence, and every effort is 
made to disgrace him in the royal eyes, but in 
vain; and when the Duchess is reproved for her 
familiarity with a mere private soldier, she rap- 
idly promotes him to the rank of Captain; and 
not content with giving him this, and a patent 
of nobility attached to an unpronounceable name, 
she summons him to a courcil, and—like some 
other impulsive and unwise rulers—dismisses her 
Secretary of War, deprives General Boum of his 
command and its insignia, the panache; girds 
Fritz with her father’s sword, and bids him, in 
her name, march forth to victory—and he does. 
Like many other great (and otherwise) Amer- 
ican (and otherwise) generals Fritz makes up in 
luck what he can not boast in experience, and a 
happy expedient enables him to gain a bloodless 
victory. His idea might be adopted in many a 
campaign to great advantage, and should find a 
place in modern tactics. He places bottles—ay, 
hogsheads—of wine (all marked ‘* Revenue tax 
paid’) over the battle-field where the engage- 
ment is to take place, instead of retaining them, 
after a certain style lately made familiar to us, 
in his own camp-chest; and the foe marching 


{ up to receive their opponents’ fire, and observing 


the bait that has been placed for them, swallow 
it eagerly, and pop go the corks and empty bar- 
rels, but not the guns. ‘The result is that the 
enemy is speedily placed hors de combat, and 
General Fritz and his heroes return triumphant 
from a bloodless victory. ‘This absence, and the 
pride she feels in his achievements, add fuel to 
the love which consumes the Duchess as a fire ; 
and she declares it to him in a manner which, in 
his rustic simplicity, he does not understand. 
At a moment when the Duchess, affecting to 
speak in the name of a friend, a lady of high rank 
like herself, has brought him te that point when 
he must answer her tender professions, an inter- 
ruption comes in the shape of a letter from the 
Chief of Police or the Board of Health or Citi- 
zens Association, informing her Highness that the 
General is to be married to Wanda that very day. 
Bewildered and jealous she retires to gain further 
information of the truth of this report, but returns 
just in time to overhear a conspiracy entered 
into by her former Minister and General and the 
unhappy Prince Consort (that wants to be), for 
the destruction of the favorite. . To their aston- 
ishment the Duchess, having received confirma- 
tion of the report of Fritz’s marriage by an ap- 
plication from him for her consent, joins the 
party, and vows vengeance upon her former 
idol. 

Well has the poet sung, ‘*‘ Earth holds no fury 
like a woman scorned.” ‘Ihe secret passage which 
communicated between the apartment of the 
Duchess and that of the General, unused since a 
former reign, is to echo the stealthy steps of the 
conspirators as they at midnight steal to the 
couch of the unfortunate Fritz, and leave him a 
lifeless corpse with thcir daggers bathed to the 
hilt in his plebeian blood. In the mean time 
he enjoys that immunity from the knowledge of 
coming events with which mortals are fortunately 
blessed, and dreams of entering, a happy bride- 
groom, that fatal chamber that is shortly to re- 
echo with his dying groans. On rehearsing more 
fully the plan of the conspiracy the Baron Grog, 
the Minister Plenipotentiary (the Uncle Leopold, 
in fact) from the court of Prince Paul’s father, 
is admitted to the council, and his dignified pres- 
ence wins from the Grand Duchess a consent to 
the long-delayed celebration of the royal nup- 
tials with the illustrious aspirant for her hand. 
She therefore resolves that the blood of her for- 
mer favorite shall not stain the record of her 


| marriage day, but that he shall be degraded from 


the honors she had so hastily bestowed upon 
him. Poor Fritz is therefore rudely disturbed 
from all his plans of domestic joy by a summons 
to march at once against the enemy, who, like 


- the Confederates, taking a positive delight in such 


‘* blessings in disguise” as their last defeat, have 
again taken the field. Loth to go, and hating 
the insignia of an office that demands of him the 
sacrifice of his happiness, he sallies forth to meet 
a battalion of his own troops at an appointed ren- 
dezvous; but, alas! he encounters instead the in- 
sults of a jealous husband, who, believing him to 
be General Poum, a former lover of his wife, falls 
upon him witnout mercy and beats him nearly to 
death. Crest-fallen, bruised, and discomfited, he 
returns to the palace just as the marriage of the 
Duchess has been solemnized, and finds nosympa- 


' thy in his disgrace save from his little wife Wan- 
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da. His royal mistress deprives him of his titles, 
honors, and offices, and he finds himself—his 
brief dream of grandeur past—plain Fritz again. 
The Duchess, with a lingering spark of pity, gives 
him the appointment of schoolmaster in his naz 
tive village, for which post he possesses the 
requisite quality of perfect ignorance ; while the 
Duchess determines to forget the dream of love 
that cast a momentary halo over her convention- 
al existence, and resolves to find in the manage- 
ment of her realm (and her spouse) a sufficient 
occupation of heart and brain. : 

Such is the plot of the new opera as played in 
Paris, and as it is tc be produced here. 

We had occasion in a previous Number, in 
noticing the new Opera-house at Paris, to sug- 
gest that some of the several managers now 
building in this city might with propriety pay 
some deference to the architectural taste of the 
New York public, and make our opera-houses 
and theatres a credit rather than a disgrace, in 
an architectural sense, to the city. There is an- 
other hint to the same class of individuals in the 
several illustrations which we reproduce of the 
characters and costumes of La Grande Duchesse 
as produced in Paris. There the opera is pro- 
duced with all the care, all the correctness, all 
the magnificence which it deserves, because the 
public demand that attention shall be given to 
that which pleases the eye as well as that which 
charms the ear. An opera troupe passing through 
the city of Puebla, Mexico, a few years ago, was 
compelled by the citizens to perform Don Pas- 
quale in a church, without scenery, and the actors 
were all attired in their traveling suits. But 
New York is not Puebla, and the metropolitans 
are not Mexicans. ‘They have respectable opera- 
houses, and are used to troupes of good singers ; 
cnd now they are insisting on another step in the 
right direction, and demand appropriate scenery 
and correct costumes. We hope that Mr. Bate- 
man, who is soon to produce Offenbach’s master- 
piece at the French Theatre, has, as we hear 
he has, reformed this former fault; that his 
attention has not been entirely devoted to his 
singers, to the neglect of his costumer and scene- 
painter; and that for once the New York public 
is to witness, not merely hear, a good opera. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. 


Nature, not the schools, had made John 
Everdale aman. While other boys had studied 
or played truant he had worked—and yet I ven- 
ture the assertion that, of ten college-bred young 
men of his native county, nearest his own age, 
not one could have been found better educated, 
in a certain true and practical sense, than he. 
In the absence of text-books he had thought for 
himself. ‘The calculus might be beyond his com- 
prehension, but he had learned long ago the ratio 
of honesty to success, and knew how to deduce 
from it the formula of upright living. He could 
not read a line of Homer or Virgil, but he did 
know something of the works of those great En- 
glish thinkers, who have lain nearest the world's 
heart, thus catching and perpetuating its throb- 
bings, and incorporating upon their own page the 
best of all past and present inspirations. A boy 
who kept a leaf of Shakspeare folded in his vest- 
pocket, to be taken out and learned by heart as 
he followed the plow, would not be likely to grow 
up with tastes wholly uncultivated. 

Yet John Everdale loved his work. If all 
pathways had opened to him alike, I doubt if he 
would have chosen to be any thing else than the 
farmer he was. His aspirations, though not 
groveling in the soil, still arose from it, group- 
ing themselves about a home, and friends, un- 
tarnished name, and sturdy service wherever 
needed most. 

He found himself at twenty-two in possession 
of his patrimony, a small farm heavily mortgaged, 
together with the title to a tract of wild Western 
land. ‘This last the specious representations of 
an agent had induced his father, always over- 
sanguine, to purchase, only to find it quite use- 
less thereafter, for any immediate advantage. . 

John saw years of hard work and close econ- 
omy stretching ahead before he -could hope to 
stand with unencumbered hold upon his ances- 
tral acres. No golden prospect, certainly; but 
with his brave, hopeful heart and rugged health 
he saw it unflinching. Besides, he loved Helen 
Darrell. From the times when he had gone, a 
boy, to Darrell Hall, on his father’s errands, and 
the beautiful child, with her marvelous brown 

-eyes and golden glory of curls, had flown out to 
learn from him how to tame the wild ponies her 
father bought for her, until now, when her more 
mature loveliness was the pride not alone of Squire 
Darrell’s heart but of all Shelbyville, he could 
not remember when his Jove for her had not 
seemed a part of his very breath and being. 

This fact was itself a key to his character. If 
he had been less than he was he could never have 
dared to love her. Not that he had any puffed- 
up certainty of success; but the manhood within 
him, humble and self-respectful, claimed for him 
the right to love the woman who embodied his 
noblest ideal of womanhood, and to be judged by 
her, irrespective of any untoward decisions of 
outward circumstances. 

He hoped for no pledge as yet—would not if 
he could have exacted such. His native sense 
of the fitness of things forbade it, until his own 
hand, under a kind Providence, should have 
carved out for himself a more certain ‘fortune. 
It might be a long labor, but the years of wait- 
ing, like Jacob's, would seem as ‘‘so many days,” 
if only he were sure of Jacob’s reward. 

Meanwhile he wooed her at a distance, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that at least she 
was not wholly indifferent to him. How much 
her manner meat he did not dare to guess ; 
she was so kind ¢@ all. Forgive him if he 
watched all other admirers with jealous eyes ; 
he was but human, and the daily fear went with 


him, ‘‘ Will it not be too late when my turn 
comes to k?” 

All Shelbyville was shocked one morning to 
hear that good Dr. Mattison had been found 
quietly sleeping his last sleep in his bed. Every 
family felt a keen sense of personal loss in the 
death of the old physician, whose cheery pres- 
ence and genial sympathy had always brought a 
healing influence into their sick-rooms quite in- 
dependent of his careful prescriptions ; who had 
presided at the birth of their children, and whose 
tender hands had closed the eyes of some of their 
loved ones when human care and skill could ayai! 
no longer. 

The people, who came in great numbers to 
Dr. Mattison’s funeral, saw in the place of chief- 
mourner his nephew, Dr. Alfred Lashley, who, 
it was understood, would now leave his position 
in a city hospital, in order to succeed to his un- 
cle’s business and estate. The good old doctor 
had been wont to speak proudly of this nephew, 
as a young man of uncommon talent and thor- 
ough education; indeed it had been his cher- 
ished plan to see his practice established in these 
younger and stronger hands while he himself yet 
lived. 

Dr. Lashley found a hearty welcome to She!l- 
byville, for his uncle’s sake as well as for his own. 
As days passed one and another of the friends of 
Dr. Mattison called to grasp the young man’s 
hand, and: speak words of hearty sympailiy and 
encouragement. 

‘“*Come up to the Hall whenever you have 
time and inclination ; the latch-string hangs out- 
side,” said Squire Darrell, with a blunt cordiali- 
ty, to which Dr. Lashley was not slow to respond. 

Calling soon at Darrell Hall he met Llelen for 
the first time in some years. He was quite un- 
prepared to find her what she was. The most 
beautiful woman he had ever met—he settlec 
that at a glance—cultivated and refined evi- 
dently, and yet with a fresh, spontaneous man- 
ner as charming as rare. How could she have 
kept this childish simplicity, he wondered, 
through all the flattery and caresses which must 
have been lavished upon her. ‘The truth was 
that Helen Darrell had been praised too much to 
be spoiled by it. ‘There may be an extreme of 
adulation which shall hold in itself the germ of 
its own antidote. ‘The homage which enveloped 
Helen like an atmosphere she accepted as a trib- 
ute of love, rather than as the reward of real de- 
sert. 
Squire Darrell naturally spoke much of Dr. 
Mattison, whom he had dearly loved, and Dr. 
Lashley responded with a filial enthusiasm whic 
quite won Helen’s heart. As the conversation 
progressed he seemed drawn unconsciously to 
speak of his own plans and purposes of life ; of 
his profession, which he considered second to 
none in means and opportunities of good. 

Alfred Lashley was not intentionally dishonest, 
but he had a marvelous power of expressing more 
than he really felt. Some tell us that the abso- 
lute possession of any great virtue is necessary 
to its real appreciation; but this man combined 
with unbounded aspirations after true nobility a 
constitution ready to fail at the first great trial. 
He did not know his own weakness—would never 
know it, until some test-moment came suddenly 
upon him, and even then some loop-hole of e: 
pediency would perhaps broaden before his dis- 
torted vision into a great archway over the en- 
trance of duty. 

He knew how to use the words ‘‘ work” and 
‘*mission,” in a way that suggested to Helen's 
ardent imagination all the sublimest possibilities 
of moral heroism, while, in the same breath, he 
said he felt this to be an age for saying little and 
doing much. Helen felt, as did all others who 
met him, the spell of his magnetic presence, the 
fascination of his brilliant intellect and fine cul- 
ture. She sang for him, and, looking up between 
her ballads, saw his dark eyes full of tears. 

Poor John Everdale, riding slowly past Dar- 
rell Hall in the winter moonlight, saw the new 
doctor's tall fig@re bend gracefully in a parting 
bow to Helen in the doorway, and started with 
a sudden pang, for which he was angry with him- 
self a moment after. But the vague sense of 
pain and loss was repeated so often in the weeks 
and months that followed, as to grow at last into 
a settled sorrow, blotting out his hopes, and threat- 
ening to darken all his life. By the time that 
the last snow-drifts had melted away in the spring 
sunshine John’s dream of love had vanished with 
them. No engagement between Dr. Lashley 
and Helen had been officially announced, but 
rumor had settled the fact of such engagement 
with quiet certainty. 

Night after night John Everdale lay sleepless, 
facing his trouble, and waging unequal contest 
with his own heart. He believed. in Dr. Lashley 
with all the force of his erous nature, and his 
whole soul ratifiéd Helen’’ choice. He felt that 
he could not willingly cast the temporary cloud 
of a knowledge of his own unhappiness across 
her perfect sunshine. So he’ found courage to 
meet her at Dr. Lashley’s side, with his old, 
frank smile of greeting, though he was not strong 
enough to.go any more to Darrell Hall. 

‘The summer heats came on with an intensity 
almost unparalleled. The very air seemed scorch- 
ing, and man and beast drooped with exhaustion. 

Shelbyville proper was built mainly upon two 
hills, separated from each other by a low, marshy 
valley, now temporarily occupied by a collection 
of some fifty or more wretched cabins, which had 
received the name of ‘‘New Dublin.” ‘These 
huts were tenanted by the families of a gang 0! 
the lowest class of Irish laborers, then employe! 
in excavating a tunnel for a new railway. _ 

An occasional breeze brought some fresh vital- 
ity to the hill-side air, but the stagnant atmo> 
phere of the valley was foul with the fumes of # 
poorly-drained soil and overcrowded living. 

** Such weather must breed sickness, Doctor ‘ 
said Squire Darrell to Dr. Lashley, one day, *5 
the two sat with Helen in the porch. 
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‘‘ In the valley, undoubtedly,” was the answer. 
«“ The poor New Dublinites are ripe food for fever. 
| should greatly dread the appearance of any 
malignant form of disease among them. ‘Their 
imorant and unreasoning fears succumb to the 
jest attack, and there is no lever by which to lift 
nt Can there be no means of prevention ?” asked 

el. 
er ‘an be? Yes. Willbe? No. I rode down 
there only yesterday, and tried in vain to induce 
am effort at something like care and cleanliness. 
Its of no use.” F 

Dr. Lashley’s fears soon began to be realized 
in the breaking out of an obstinate and contagious 
ever in the valley. Within twenty-four hours 
after the appearance of the first case symptoms 
of the same disease manifested themselves in sev- 
eral others. ‘The poor people were thrown into 
-onsternation, and showed the wildest inefficiency 
in ministering to the wants of those already strick- 
en down, 

Vr. Lashley found the work which seemed 
necessary among them in the last degree repuls- 
ive to his fastifious sense. He was unwilling to 
acknowledge, even to himself, how much he 
shrank from uniting the office of nurse to that 
of physician in these miserable abodes. He was 
anxious to leave nothing undone which duty and 
lumanity could suggest in the case; still, as al- 
most every day added to his list of patients, he 
tuund strength and courage failing. 

Helen, going into her kitchen one morriag, 
fuund Bridget Mahoney, her maid-of-all-work, 
sobbing bitterly over her wash-tub, and learned, 
on inquiry, that the poor girl’s father and mother 
were both lying sick of the fever. Helen made 
Bridget dry her hands and eyes, while she her- 
self packed a huge basket with articles useful in 
illness. Then, having sent the girl to her home, 
-he put her own white hands in the tub, and 
tiuished the week’s washing. 

At noon Dr. Lashley made a hurried call, 
looking sadly worn and harassed. Helen, even 
while she noticed the pallor of his face, felt an 
indefinable disappointment that he spoke almost 
us much of his own sleeplessness and watching 
as of the condition of the poor sufferers, some of 
whom seemed vibrating between life and death. 

‘*'Tim Flaherty’s child died this morning,” he 
sud; **and John O’Rourke, and Pat Reagan are 
quite past help. Oh, my dear Helen! I am ut- 
terly worn out with what I have seen and endured 
it these hovels!” 

She did not see him again until the next after- 
noon, when, standing at the gate, she saw his 
chaise driving rapidly up the street. He wore a 
linen traveling suit, and a portmanteau lay be- 
side him on the seat. : 

‘Not going away, Dr. Lashley?” she ex- 
claimed, as he drew rein and sprang out with 
extended hand. 

‘*'To the beach, for a few days,” he answered, 
without noticing the tone of surprise in which 
sie had spoken. ‘*I am very sorry to be obliged 
to leave now; but I have not been well for some 
months, and the strain of the last two weeks has 
heen terrible for me. I feel it to be an impera- 
tive duty which I owe to myself and my work in 
life to give myself the short rest which alone 
can save me from utter prostration.”’ 

‘*So you will leave those poor people to die ?” 

**My dear Helen!” Jr. Lashley looked both 
surprised and grieved. ‘* Harris, my student, 
will give them the closest attention ; besides” — 
he hesitated a moment—*“ there is Dr. Arnam, 
you know, at the Corners.” 

‘The one an inexperienced boy, the other a 
heartless quack !” 

‘* Helen! you are very hasty in your judgment 
of Dr. Arnam, and as for Harris—why, Helen, 
he has shown wonderful ability in these very 
cases, and I have spared no pains to make him 
fully understand the line of treatment 1 wish him 
to fullow. Remember, it is only a careful balanc- 
ing of the apparently conflicting claims of duty 
which has decided me to go.” , 

lie spoke earnestly, and with a look and tone 
which showed how entirely he felt himself mis- 
judged, 

‘There comes the train, Dr. Lashley—you 
will be late!” said Helen, letting her hand rest 
on his a moment, and then drawing it away. 

Iie stood an instant longer, with an expression 
of painful indecision on his handsome face; then 
le said, hastily, **Good-by, Helen! My dear 
Ilelen, I am sure that a moment’s thought will 
convince you that I am acting for the best!” and 
Was gone, 

Helen Darrell stood quite still for a few mo- 
ments; then she turned and walked with a firm 
‘tep up the garden-walk, through the hall, and 
ito the pleasant library, where her father sat 
reading in his easy-chair. She stood behind 
vim, and drew his head backward, looking into 

eves, 

Well, Lady Nell ?” 

7 ay I am going to help nurse those sick 
people, 

“quire Darrell gave a great start. 

Helen! Child! What are you thinking of ?” 

“he put her soft hand over his lips. 

‘* Not a word, little papa! I'm your spoiled 
(laughter, you know. You can’t deny me any 
‘hing—you have said so a thousand times.” 

* But, Helen, this is worse than folly—it’s ab- 
solute imsanity! What could you do?” 

“A little, hope; I wish I could do a great 
deal more, Papa! some of them are dying, and 
Ir. Lashley has gone away om 

_, “one away! and where ?” 
ae = the beach—he’s ill, he said, papa,” in a 
W tone, with her brown eyes clear and steady ; 
{mamma were alive she would have gone be- 

re this time. Sha’n’t I go?” 

My darling!” said Squire Darrell, and drew 
er down into his arms.” 

\ few hours later John Everdale, bending over 
‘v Pat Reagan, and trying to arouse him from 


the deep stupor into which he was constantly fall- 
ing, looked up to see Helen Darrell standing at 
the door. His face grew very pale for an in- 
stant, but there was no other sign of surprise. 

** Good - afternoon, Miss Darrell,” he said, 
with his bright smile transfiguring all his face. 
He did not say,, 

**'You here, Miss Darrell?” His whole man- 
ner seemed to recognize her right and pleasure 
to be there, and Helen felt that his very silence 
paid her a truer and more delicate compliment 
than Dr. Lashley’s most elaborate period could 
ever have conveyed. 

**’Tell me what to do, John,” she said, using 
the old, familiar address of her childhood. 

** I fear I shall make but a poor teacher,” he 
answered; ‘* but if you could take my place here 
I could go somewhere else where help is needed. 
Poor Mrs. Reagan is trying to sleep a little. Pat- 
rick is very quiet, as you see; there is little to be 
done beyond keeping his lips moistened with 
this sponge—and pray don’t let him sleep too 
heavily.” 

Helen sat down by the bedside, and John went 
out, but soon came back, saying, ‘* You know 
where Mary Morrison lives, Miss Helen? ‘The 
next cabin but one is hers. Her little child looks 
badly—head and hands burning hot. If you 
could help her get it into a warm bath, and show 
her what to do, it might throw off an attack.” 

Helen went gladly to do as she was bidden, 
and came by-and-by, laden with the blessings of 
the anxious mother, to report the child sleeping 
sweetly. 

Wherever she went the praises of ‘‘ Mr. Iver- 
dale” were sounded in her ears, and she realized, 
as never before, how much confidence and cour- 
age a strong will, clear head, and warm heart 


may infuse into an ignorant and suffering com- 


munity. 

**I hope Dr. Lashley is not very ill?” John 
said, anxiously, as ap parted for the night ; and 
Helen felt her cheeks flush hotly as she answered, 
** He will soon be able to come back, I think.” 

That night a strong tempest tore down from 
the mountains, terrible in the hour of its strength 
and fury, but leBving the atmosphere cool and 
pure behind it. The sick, except such as were 
past recovery, began to mend under the favorable 
change, and fresh life and hope were astir in 
** New Dublin.” 

‘Those few days in which John Everdale stood 
side by side with Llelen Darrell at the couch of 
the sick and dying had been days of deep suffer- 
ing as well as of cheerful work for God and man. 
‘The old struggle in his heart was aroused in ten- 
fold strength by the sight of her noble and un- 
tiring ministry—the very touch of her hand and 
sound of her voice had power to tlirill him to the 
very depths of his nature. 

A sudden summons to the sick bed of her fa- 
ther’s only sister took Helen from her self-im- 
posed task, and she left Shelbyville on the even- 
ing before Dr. Lashley, refreshed and invigorated, 
came back to his ** work.” 

Helen herself returned in October, on the first 
day of the County Agricultural Fair at Shelby- 
ville. If any one of her accomplishments coukl 
take precedence of another in her father's eyes 
it was her daring and graceful horsemanship, 
and to please him she consented, year by year, 
to enter the list of lagy-riders on the closing day 
of the Fair. 

**I am afraid Wisp will be in poor training, 
papa,” said Helen, as they sat together in the 
porch, on the evening of her arrival at home. 
‘**And, by-the-way, have you found a mate for 
Racer yet.” 

** No, unless John Everdale should sell me that 
gray of his. John is going to sell out his farm 
und leave—did I tell you? And sorry I am for 
it, too. There he is now! I'll call him in and 
ask him about the gray.” 

Between the gate and the house John Ever- 
dale steeled his nerves to meet Helen calmly and 
achieved a brave success. If he had been less 
preoccupied with his own emotions he might 
have noticed an unaccustomed tremor in her 
voice, 

‘**So you are going away, John?” she said, as 
her father went indoors for a moment. 

** Yes, I am talking of it,” he answered. ‘I 
hear that a real city is being laid out at last on 
my Western—I had almost said my Spanish es- 
tates,” he added, with a laugh that tried to be 
cheery, *‘and who knows of the fortune that 
may be stored for me in ‘corner-lots? At any 
rate I’m going to look after my own interests on 
the ground.” 

** Why do you go away?” 

He looked at her with all the hungry, hope- 
less yearning of his soul in his eyes. Sure 
enough! Why did he go away? Could he 
breathe the same air she breathed—be warmed 
in the same light that shone upon her, and yet— 

Dr. Lashley’s chaise stopped at the gate. 

** Helen Darrell,” said John, with a white heat 
smothered in his eyes, and the veins knotted on 
his forehead as if in some mortal pang, ‘‘I can 
not—dare not stay!” 

It was not Dr. Lashley, but young Harris 
who handed to Helen a nofe and a little packet, 
and then drove away again. 

** What is it, Nell dear?” said Squire Darrell, 
coming out. 

‘*Only a note from Dr. Lashley,” answered 
Helen, speaking rapidly. ‘*He but just 
heard that I am at home; would call to-night, 
but is sent for suddenly; will be at the Fair 
Grounds to-morrow, ad hopes to see me wear 
the scarlet ribbon he sends me—his favorite col- 
or!” ‘Then turning, with a quick lowering of 
her voice, she said, ** What is your color, John?” 

It seemed a cruel taunt, but all John’s manli- 
ness and self-respect came to his aid as he an- 
swered, with a smile, ‘*'T'rue-blue, Miss Helen!" 

The next morning dawned without a cloud. 
From far and near the country-people crowded 
to the Fair Grounds. A great thromg surged in 


and about the gayly-decorated booths, and in the 
cattle-yard the farmers were discussing the rela- 
tive merits of Durham and Devonshire, Old En- 
glish and Merino. At last the hour appointed 
for the riding arrived. The crowd arranged itself 
as best it might, surrounding the course, and the 
Judges took their places on the stand. 

John Everdale looked on wearily from a dis- 
tance as the dash commenced. Nearer and near- 
er came the graceful riders—a little girl in a 
green habit and plumed jockey taking the lead ; 
but just as they passed him, rounding the curve, 
the gray Arab, Wisp, shot ahead with Helen Dar- 
rell. John’s heart gave a wild leap and stood 
still; but it was not.the matchless face, flushed 
and eager, that had thrilled him so. He had 
scarcely glanced at the slender figure holding its 
seat in the saddle with a pliant firmness wonder- 
ful to see. ‘There, streaming backward from her 
throat, a single dash of color on the black back- 
ground of her riding-habit—not Dr. Lashley’s 
scarlet token, but a ribbon that might have stolen 
its azure from some star-eyed violet in summer 
meadows. 

When Dr. Lashley made his way through the 
crowd, mounted on his handsome black, and laid 
his hand with ill-concealed vexation on Helen’s 
embroidered bridle-reins—the prize of the day's 
success—she bowed her thanks, but said: **1 
have another escort, Dr. Lashley !” and so rode 
out from the inclosure with John Everdale at 
her side. 

Not a word was spoken ; but, as if by instinct, 
they turned aside into a more vnfrequented way, 
and as the trees of the gruve shut out all curious 
glances behind them, they turned and looked into 
each other's eyes. 

**I love you, Helen! it is all I can do,” said 
John Everdale, simply. 

A bright blush spread over Helen Darrell’s up- 
turned face. She touched Wisp quickly with 
her riding-whip, and as John looked after her 
wonderingly, backward on the breeze came the 
refrain of an old ballad : 


“* And I've no heart to give him, 
For he has it now!’ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


‘*T uetieve my fate will be like Abel's,” said a wife 
one day. “*Why so?” inquired her husband. “ Be- 
cause Abel was killed by a club, and your club will 
kill me if you continue to go to it every night.” 


Mrs. H. More was reproved by a gentleman for tak- 
ing snuff. He observed he had never heard one goud 
reason urged in favor of the practice. She replied rhe 
could vive him half a dozen, and immediately repeat- 
ed the following impromptu: 

You say six reasons are enough 
To justify my taking snuff. 
First, you'll allow in every nation 
The prejudice of education ; 
The hion, too, you must confess, 
Weighs with the ladies more or less; 
When to dull company confined, 
It serves to amuse the vacant mind; 
It next affords us some protection 
Against the dangers of infection ; 
And, though it may not suit your case, 
It shows a hand, an arm, a grace. 

nd if you'll have another still, 
What think you of a woman's will? 


Pactric Mates—Hen-pecked husbands. 


A woman named Virtue Innocent has been fined in 
London for unjust weights. 


A Danexrrovs Cuaracter.—A man who “ takes life” 
cheerfully. 


An Indiana paper says that ladies out here who 
wear number seven, eight, and nine boote—and such 
are the majority—oppose the new short-dress style. 


A Watt Srreet Conunprum.—Whry is a forged note 
like a whisper ?—Because it is uttered, but not allowed 
(aloud). 


An American traveler in Paris baving occasion for 


a hair-cutter sent for one. 
At the appointed time an 


THE SINGLE STATE. 


Con., all ye single gentlemen, 
Listen while I relate 
To ye the blessed pleasures 
Of the happy singie state. 
First, you can go out evenings, 
: And you need not hurry home. , 
For you have no frowning Madam . 
To say, “ How late you come !” 


And if you meet with friends 

Whose health you chance to drink, 
You will never have to hear, 

“You've been drinking, Sir, I think.” 
And then, when sick or tired, 

You retire with your woes, 
You have no crying children 

To break your calm repose. 


And if from your white bosom 
You should sometimes chance to miss 
A shining little button, 
Console yourself with this— 
That "tis not a wife unfaithful 
Who has left your bed. and board, 
To seek a ‘* better climate” 
With a handsomer liege lord. 


Then, old bachelors, remember 
All the pleasures of yuur life; 

Live on in single-blesseduess, 
And never seek a wife. 

But when life's journey’s ended, 
Be sure you seek repute 

In a land that's free from women, 
And all earth's other woes. 


A matron, under cross-examination as a witness, 
turned up her nove at the insinuation that her daugh- 
ter was inclined to wed a widower. * Very. likely, in- 
deed,” said she, with a toss of her head, “‘ that my 
daughter should marry a second-hand man !" 

Abel P—— had a spite against Squire B——. Some 
one remarked in his hearing one day that the Squire 
was a mean man. ‘“ Mea!” said Abel, “I guess he 
is. A yard of black tape would make him a suit of 
mourning, and then he'd have enough left for a weed 
on his hat.” 


** Pa, are cannibals ple that live on other folks ?” 
“Yes, my dear.” “Then, pa, Uncle George must be 
a — for ma says he's always living on some- 


‘“*My dear,” said Mre. Bumble to her daughter, ** you 
must have something warm afound you in the car- 
riage.” Miss B. mentioned the request of her mother 
iv her beau, and he immediately complied with it. 


Norte sy ovr is a fallacy to suppose 
that a fox is jubilant wheu carrying home a fat goose 
to his larder; on the contrary, he never feels more 
“down in the mouth.” 


A little feur-year-old having heard her father call 
her younger brother “a little shaver,” and desiring 
afte: ward to use the expression, could come nou near- 
er to it than “* Oh, you lilile varber shop I" 


Current Literature. Books in the running 
brooks.” 


LOVE'S LIMIT. 
I'd swear for her, 
I'd tear for her, ' 
The Lord knows what I'd bear for her; 
I'd lie for her, 
I'd sigh for her, 
I'd drink Big Muddy dry for her; 
I'd “cuss” for her, 
Do “ wuss” for her, 
I'd kick up a thunderin’ fuss for her; 
"d weep for her, 
I'd leap for her, 
I'd go without my sicep for her; 
I'd fight for her, 
I'd bite for her, 
I'd walk the streets all night for her; 
I'd plead for her, 
I'd bleed for her, 
I'd go without my “feed” for her; 
I'd shoot for her, - 
I'd boot for her 
A rival who'd come to “suit” for her; 
I'd kneel for her, 
I'd steal for ber, 
Such is the love I feel for her; 
I'd slide for her, 
I'd glide for her, 
I'd swim "gainst wind and tide for her; 
I'd try for her, 
I'd cry for her, 
But—hang me if I'd die for her. 
N. B.—Or any other woman. 


elegantly - attired person 
arrived, and the gentle- 
man sat down before his 
dressing-case to prepare 
for the operation. he 
man walked round his 
“client” once or .twice, 
and finally taking his 
stand at some distance 

attentively scrutinizec 

the gentleman's face with 
the air of a connoisseur 
looking: at a picture. 
“ Well,” said the Ameri- 
can, impatiently, “when 
are you going to begin ? 

“Pardon me, Sir,” was 
the polite reply; “1 am 
not the operative, but the 


hysiognomist. Adolphe 
fe cried out, and a sleeved 
and aproned barber en- 
tered Som the hall: 
la Virgil!” With this la- 
conic direction as to the 
model after which the 
rentieman’s hair was to 
be arranged the artist re- 
tired. 


A French marquis was 
riding out one day when 
he passed an old priest - 
riding along contentedly 
on a donkey. 

“Ha, ha!” exclaimed 
the “how goes 
the 

“On” "horseback, my 

son,” replied the priest. 


Jonathan presented 
himself and his intended 
to the minister for the 


Being questioned 


ed: " ess so, for 
I told it to Uncle Ben, 
and he told his wife more 
‘an a week ago.” 

People who have been 
laying up for a rainy day 
ought this season to be 
found among the most 
liberal of customers. 


= 


STREET CRITICISM. 


Ragged Damsel.—“ Lon, Sairer, I'M BLESSED IF THAT SWELL GAL 
HASNT DRESSED HERSELF WRONG SIDE FOBRARD!” 
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He taught himself to read and 


write; ere long his intense 
love of study attracted the no- 
tice of wealthy patrons, who 
sent him to schoel, and aided 
him to enter his chosen career. 
He was always a hard worker ; 
abrupt in manner and repel- 
lent at first sight, he was 
warmly loved by those who 
knew the goodness concealed 
under his rough exterior. He 
was wont to say that emotion 
was the stumbling - block of 
surgeons, in proof of which he 
would quote an anecdote of his 
friend and master, Durvy- 
TREN, who, while performing 
one of the simplest operations 
on a beloved friend, was over- 
come by his feelings, the knife 
slipped,-and the patient ex- 
pired in his arms. Innumer- 
able stories are told of his 
abruptness, to which this in- 
cident may furnish a key. His 
reputation was world - wide, 
and his death calls forth uni- 


versal regret. 


THE SANGERFEST. | | 


Tue Fifteenth Sangerfest, | | 
or Festival of the German 
| Singing Bands of North America, was held this 
EMINENT Indianapolis, Indiana. It is hardly 
SURGEON. necessary to tell our readers that these festi- 
THe French medical world has suffered se- | vals of the Sangerbunds are demonstrations of w WS <<“ 
verely this year in the loss of its brightest orna- | a modern type, introduced into Germany about Was SS = s 
ments. ‘The last bereavement was that of the | thirty years ago, and very popular with the music- Se s | 
celebrated physician and surgeon, ALFreD Ar- | al people of that country. When the movement WSs SS Bas 
manp Lovis Marte VeLreav, who died on the | was first started in Germany the people engaged I as SY 
20th of August, and whose portrait we annex. in it with the greatest zeal and enthusiasm—zeal ; SS % 
M. VeLreav was a remarkable instance of a | not unlike but more constant than that which we 
self-made man. The son of a farmer, he passed | Americans display in the pursuit of riches, the 
madness of politics, or the excitements of yacht- 


THE LATE ALFRED ARMAND VELPEAU, THE FRENCH SURGEON. 


his earliest youth in assisting his father at his trade. 


| 


this national and rational amusement of singing 
came to this country with the German emigrants; 
= = and soon musical associations were established 

in all parts of the United States. Several years 
ago a union of these medias was arranged ; and 
delegates from each now assemlfle annually at 
ae some central city and hold a festival, at which 
singing is the chief entertainment. 

Our engravings show the exteriors of Sanger 
and Mozart Halls at Indianapolis, in which the 
f | | || Festival of September 2, 3, 4, and 5 was held. 

. The front of Senger Hall has figures represent- 

eae ed ing Germania and Columbia in the centre, with 

4 Orion on the right, and Orpheus on the left. A 

flag-staf¥ surmounts the centre of the building, 

from which the American flag floats. ‘The in- 
terior of the building was richly decorated. 

The Festival was opened on September 3 by 
Governor Baker of Indiana, who welcomed the 
4 bands in a short but appropriate speech. He was 

\ seconded by the Mayor of Indianapolis; and a 

reply was made by the President of the Union. 

— Four concerts were given, and the Festival ended 
THE SANGERFEST AT INDIANAPOLIS—EXTERIOR OF MOZART HALL. with a grand ball. - 


H 


—-— 


ing, and like national outdoor sports. Naturally { 


THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES GRIFIFIN. 


DEATH OF GENERAL GRIFFIN. 


Masorn-GENERAL CHARLES GRIFFIN of the 
regular army, and temporarily Commander of 
the Fifth Military District, died at Galveston, 
‘Texas, on September 15, of vellow-fever. Gen- 
eral GriFFIN was one of the many young and 


_ adventurous spirits who made a reputation and 


won a position in the army during the late war. 
He graduated at West Point just in time to serve 
in Mexico, but when the late rebellion broke out 
he had only attained the rank of Lieutenant of 
artillery. He served through all the exmpaigns 
of the Army of the Potomac, winning his star at 
Bull Run and his double stars in the Wilderness 
under Grant. After the removal of General 
WaRREN by General SHERIDAN, at the battle of 
Five Forks, General GriFFIN assumed command 


_ of the Fifth Corps and conducted it in the pur- 


suit of Lee and until the end of the war. At 
the close of the rebellion he was placed in com- 
mand of the State of ‘Texas, and on the removal 
of General SuHeripan succeeded him in com- 
mand of the Fifth District, and was en route to 
New Orleans at the time of his death. 


— — 
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FESTIVAL OF THE GERMAN SINGING BUND OF NORTH AMERICA AT INDIANAPOLIS—THE SANGERFEST HALL.—{Sxercuep py J. J. Grarton.] 
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REGISTRATION SCENES. 


WE give on this page one of the scenes lately 
made familiar in the South—a registration, not 
an election, scene. The late slaves of the South 
have exhibited unusual interest in the work of 
registration, their first necessary step toward se- 
curing the privilege of suffrage which they esti- 
mate so highly Our sketch was made from an 
actual scene in the little mountain town of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, but it will as well apply to 
all parts of the South, 
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The work of registtation has been going on 
for several months past, and has been completed 
in several of the States; and the result shows 
that in Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and Texas 


the colored voters are in the majority, and, being © 


united in opinion and policy, can easily control 
the elections in those States. The white major- 
ity in Virgima is not great; in North Carolina 
it promises to be less; and South Carolina, Flor 
ida, Arkansas, and Mississippi will probably be 
controlled by the colored vote; so that in all 
probability the colored voters, even without the 


assistance of the loyal whites, will carry in the 
approaching State, as well as in future national 
contests, eight out of the ten unconstructed 
States. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


In the Weekly for August 31 we devoted very 
considerable space to an illustrated description 
of the then prevailing Paris fashions. It will be 
seen by our engraving in this Number that the 
changes have not been very great. Change in 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


REGISTRATION AT THE SOUTH—SCENE AT ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA.—[Sketcuep sy A. 


| 


| 


W. Tompson. | 


fashion at this particular season of the year has 
to be sought for at the watering-places rather 
than in the capitals. | 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1. Walking Dreas 2 Deux Jupés, in alpaca of 
some light neutral tint, the under Jupe bordered with 
two narrow bands of mauve or rose color taffeta. The 
upper jupe, which is looped-up very high behind, is 
trimmed round the bottom with a series of ornaments 
in taffeta, strung, as it were, upon a band, and dimin- 
ishing in size as they approach the waist. A similar 


_ trimming ornaments the short mantle paletot round 


the bottom, at the collar, the shoulders and the cuffs, 
and the lappets of the long sash. The white hat is 


=" 
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hordered with velvet, and a palm sprig of the same 
color as the trimming of the dress. The boots are 
light-gray, the tops turned over au col mousquetaire, 
and faced with mauve or rose color. 

Fig. 2. Robe d Queue, of maize-colored taffeta, or of 
fine white mohair, over a lemon-colored japon, the 
skirt shaped at the bottom and up the sides Into 
teeth, which are bound with gold-colored ribbon, and 
edved with white guipure. The loose jacket, which 
is open at the sides and front, is similarly shaped at 
the edges, and trimmed to correspond. Phe hat is of 
rice straw, with a large white vel falling behind, an 
a bouquet of butter-cups in front. 

Fig. 3. Robe d Deua Jupes.—The upper one, which 
has the corsage attached to it, is of bl:.ck silk, and is 
made to wrap over and fasten on the right side, which 
is ornamented all down with narrow bands of green 
passementerie, having buttons at each end. The jupe 
is bordered round with a double band of narrow green 
silk, between which is a row of buttons. Similar but- 
tons run down the poiut of the corsage. The under 
jupe is of green taffeta, with a border round the bot- 
tom of a deeper shade. A Marie Antoinette | 
also of yvreen taffeta, is crossed over the breast an 
tied in a large bow behind, the long wide ends falling 
down the skirt of the robe. The hat is of tulle and 
black lace. trimmed with a wreath of green leaves, and 
with a small lace veil falling over the chignon. 

Fig. 4. Toilette de Visite in pearl-gray taffeta, the long 
under jupe being trimmed at the lower part with five 
rows of bine ribbon. The upper jupe is canght up on 
the left side by a band of ribbon failing from the waist. 
The hich, tight-fitting corsage has “loose sleeves, 
caught up in somewhat similar fashion by a band 
which hangs from the shoulder. The chapeau, of 
puffed tulle, is trimmed with a small white ostrich- 
feather and a blue flower. Blue kid boots are worn 
with this toilet. 


A GAME THAT WAS PLAYED. 


Levonp the grove is the croquet-ground, 
Guarded by solemn oaks .around ; 

Haif in the sanshine, and half in the shade 
Its carpet of mottled green ts laid, 

And above, in the branches, I’ve often heard 
‘The song of some sweet-voiced singing bird. 


It’s the Joveliest place in the world to play 
‘The wondertul game we call Croquet ; 


* So much like the greater game men call Life, 


Vi ‘th its selfishness, rivalry, passion, and strife, 
Its cheating and winking and flirting and fun, 
Its plottings and plans, which are ever undone. 


With its glad looks and mad looks, and chatter and 
charm, 

This doing of gond and this doing of harm, 

This helping our friends and hurting our toes, 

And all aiming straight for one stake at the close: 

‘These strokes of good-luck and fortunate scratches, 

This making fine runs, and this making of matches. 


Its hard words end soft words, its love and its hate, 
Apologies, pardons, and fights against fate ; 
With its stubbornness, galiantries, hopings and fears, 
Its screams of delight, and its half-suppressed tears 
At getting croqueted or missing an aim— 
Its victors and vanquished at the end of the game. 


Full many a game have I piaved in my day 
(Of this wondertul, charming, and cruel croquet, 
Put the chief one of ail was one sweet afttrnoon 


» In the sad month, the mad month, the glad month of 


June, 
Cousin Alice and Lulu, and Robert and I, 
We played till the sun was croqueted from the sky. 


Well, we won, Al and I, but through the dim wood 
Lu and I wandered homeward in lover-like mood; 
We had quarreled, repented—now I to Louise: 
“We'll be partners to-morrow, if your ladyship please.” 
Then she: “I play better on your side, | know, 
Lecause—well, because—1 think you help me so.” 


** To-morrow not oaly, O love!” I replied, 

“For ever and ever be thou on my side !” 

© dim wood, O dark wood,-O sky blushing red! 
My heart pressed to hers féit the answer it made— 
And above in the branches we both of us heard 
The song of the sweetest-voiced singing bird. 
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A VALUABLE NECKLACE. 

*"PALKING about cheap living.” 

We were sitting by the little stove in the little 
parlor of the little cottage that my wife and I had 
just moved into. It was the first house that we 
had occupied as sole tenants, and we were verv 
proud of it. The first quarter's rent having been 
paid in advance, we felt that the premises were 
our own, and took liberties accordingly. Instead 
of keeping the parlor for state occasions we used 
it ourselves, considering it none too fine for that 
purpose, and were cracking nuts and drinking 
cider therein on this particular evening. 

‘It is a great Juxury to be able to do what one 
will in one’s own house; and when my friend 
John came in with his wife ¢o spend the evening, 
it gave me no little pleasure to offer him a cigar 
and to smoke with him, without fear of having 
some sharp-visaged landlady poking her outraged 
nose among the curtains and faughing and mak- 
ing unpleasant remarks about the ** nasty smoke” 
for au week afterward. 

And as we sat there smoking and sipping cider 
the conversation turned upon the cost of living— 
the high rents, the high prices that we have to pay 
forevery thing, from butter to bonnets. from can- 
dles to cassimeres, compared with those of the 
good old days of hard money. 
“Talking about cheap living,” said John; 

the cheapest that I ever found was among the 


Kanakas,’ 
**Order!” said my wife, who atten the ses- 
siims of the General Assembly occdsionally. 
‘The gentleman from the Pacific has the floor.” 

** It was about eighteen years ago,” continued 
John, ** that I ran away from home and shipped 


_on board a whaler bound for the North Pacific. 


We had not been out in blue water long when we 
found that our captain was an overbearing, tyran- 
nical brute. How he could swear! The seven- 
teen-cornered, high Dutth oaths that vou read 
about are nothing to the torrent of curses that he 
let loose whenever things didn’t suit him—which 
was always. ‘The cat was his remedy for every 
thing that was wrong, and he kept it going lively. 
There was a little Portuguese who fel] overboard 
one day, and as soon as we had rescued him the 
captain had him strung up and gave him a round 
dozen. 

_ “So you see that we hadn't a very cheerful 
time of it, and you don’t wonder that we watch- 


ed for chances to run away. I found no oppor- 
tunity to do this until one night while we were 
lying in a harbor about thirty miles above Hono- 
lulu, into which we had been driven by stress of 
weather. There were five of us on watch—four 
old ‘ shell-backs’ to watch the ship and myself to 
watch them. As I was a mere boy the captain 


‘thought that I wouldn’t dare to run away, and 


I had been nade to understand that if any of 
the others did, and I didn’t give the alarm, I 
should, as the captain expressed it, ‘ catch a lit- 
tle star-spangled h-ll.” But I had determined 
to leave with the rest, and prepared myself by 
stealing about five pounds of tobacco, which f 
put into a handkerchief and tied around my 
neck. You ladies may turn up your pretty 
noses at this, but it was the most valuable neck- 
lace that I ever wore. 

‘* When all hands except the watch were asleep 
we quietly lowered a boat and pulled for the 
shore. ‘Lhe water was pretty rough, but we got 
along finely until we were within about ha. a 
mile of land, when a squall struck us and upset 
the boat. ‘There was no use in trying to right 
her, so we had to swim for it. It was ticklish 
business, for the harbor was full of sharks, and 
the thought of furnishing one of them with the 
material for a midnight banquet was decidedly 
disagreeable. I would have given a great deal just 
then to have been at home in mother’s kitchen. 
The tobacco was rather a heavy weight, but I 
knew how valuable it would be to me if I got 
ashore. If I didn’t, it might sicken the shark 
that gobbled me—which retiection comforted me 
not a little. Don’t be shocked, for I believe that 
1 owe my life to this thought.» The very ludi- 
crousness of it amused me and kept me from 
becoming frightened and helpless. ‘Chink what 
a commotion five pounds of * Navy’ would cause 
among a shark’s internal arrangements ! 

**{ don’t know how long I was in the water ; 
but it seemed an age before I reached a little 
point of land that ran out into the bay. 1 found 
two of my comrades already there, and another 
joined us a few minutes afterward. Poor Spar- 
ling never reached the land, and we never found 
utrace of him. We were so exhausted after our 
swim that we lay down and slept till the sun, 
shining on our faces, woke us and we saw the 
ship sailing away. <A fair wind had risen in the 
night, and the captain was doubtless afraid of 
losing the benefit of it if he waited long enough 
to seud a boat’s crew in search of us. 

‘* There was a little river that emptied into the 
bay near where we were. We followed this up 
till we came to a Kanaka village consisting of 
ubout forty huts. We sought the chief, gave 
him a pound of tobacco, and so acquired ali the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of citizenship. 

** And now it was that my tobacco became use- 
ful. J had four pounds of it left, and it paid 
for my board and lodging during the whole time 
that 1 was a citizen of the island. For a piece 
as large as four of my fingers two natives went 
to woik and put up a very comfortable hut made 
of boughs and leaves and grass. For a similar 
piece a Kanaka woman carpeted it with matting 
and furnished it with beds of dry moss. 1 gave 
a boy one small ‘chaw,’ and he brought us fish 
enough for supper; and for another built an 
oven of flat stones, fried the fish, and served 
them up with a dessert of wild fruits. 

‘*Soon after our arrival I was taken sick, and 
before 1 recovered my comrades went down to 
ilonolulu to ship again. ‘lhe chief took quite a 
fancy to me, gave me a hut adjoining his own, 
and, when I got well in spite of his villainous 
prescriptions, offered me his daughter for a wite. 
i declined with thanks. She-was short and 
squabby and too much a widow. She had al- 
ready been the bonny bride of half a dozen run- 
away sailors, 

it was a lazy, quietly jolly, sans soucit sort 
of a life that 1 led. ‘ou have an idea what 
dolce sur niente means? ‘That was the perfec- 
tion of it. And sometimes, when I get bothered 
over my pleas and demurrers, and my head aches 
with studying some knotty question of the law 
of real property, I look back to it with not a 
little regret—or did before I was married. 
‘There was nothing to do but to sleep and eat 
and tish and swim; and if 1 had bad luck fish- 
ing, 1 only had to draw from my bank a piece of 
tobacco as big as a domino and buy all | want- 
ed. ‘There were no gas-bills or water-rates to 
pay, no butcher's bills to dispute, no enormous 
taxes to growl over, no notes falling due, no dis- 
tress for rent, no scrimping and scraping to make 
both ends meet. We had no servant-girls to 
smash our crockery, abuse our wives, and leave 
us just when they were most wanted. While I 
was there | never knew what it was to feel a 
sinking sensation~—a ‘ goneness’—in the neigh- 
borhood of the heart, caused by hearing the bowl 
clink against the bottom of the flour-barrel about 
the time that my rent was due, and I didn’t know 
how I was going to raise it. y 

‘**] tell you, when I think of the way taxes 
and rents are piling themselves ap, of the cavi- 
ties that the butcher and the miller and the gro- 
cer make in a man’s income—when I place my 
bank account before my mind's eye and think 
how nearly ‘scooped’ 1 am, I almost wish that 
I was beck among the Kanakas with my five 
pounds of *‘ Navy.’” 

‘** But, John,” interrupted Mrs. John. 

** Don't be alarmed, my dear; I’m not going 
back. Come to think of it, I suspect that I would 
lose more than I would gain. In the first place, | 
would be deprived of your society ; for I couldn’t 
take you with me. Unless you could swim like a 
fish and ride a half-wild bull, barebacked and 
*man-fashion,’ with a ring through his nose for a 
bit, you wouldn't shine in Kanaka society. And 
then, 1 couldn't have any Congressional debates 
to read, or any plan of Reconstruction to advo- 
cate, or any test oath or other ‘ Plantation Bit- 
ters’ to take. 1 couldn't hear Anna Dickinson 
lecture or Parepa sing. 1 coukin’t drop in and 


smoke your cigars and drink your cider. Be- 
sides, my Kanaka friends have become so civil- 
ized by this time that they would steal my to- 
bacco as soon as I appeared among them. So 
I think I will stand our high prices for a while 
yet. And that’s the end of my story.” ; 

‘¢ But,” said my wife, who is not satisfied with 
an end that does not end every thing, ‘‘ you have 
not told us how long you were sandwiched among 
the islanders” (my wife does better than this some- 
times), ‘*and how you got away.” 

About three months,” said John. ‘* My sup- 
ply of tobacco was nearly exhausted, and I went 
down to Honolulu for more. Finding a vessel 
there bound for Boston, I shipped on her and 
came home, bringing with me the last ounce of 
my tobacco, which | keep in a little numismatic 
collection that I have got together.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“Town meeting” in a quiet country village! What 
a bustle and stir it makes! Perhaps, good reader, 
you never happened to be rusticating in rurai districts 
on the eventful day when votes were cast for Governor, 
and lesser officers of State, county, and town. Bat it 
is worth seeing—that eager crowd of well-to-do farm- 
ers, staid merchants, and hard-working mechanics 
flocking around the “‘polls”—and worth hearing the 
imprompta speech, the grave private counsel, the ex- 
cited exclamation, the whispered aside of an elec- 
tioneering candidate, or the earnest rebuke of a pa- 
triotic man. The village is full, the principal street is 
lined with horses and wagons, for from far and near 
the worthy farmers have come with a double object 
in view—first, to vote; secondly, to sell their butter, 
cheese, and apples at the highest market-price. So 
every wagon is laden with various commodities, and 
the patient horse stands waiting before the shops un- 
til his owner has cast his ticket. The Town House is 
the centre of attraction; motiey groups cluster out- 
side, orderly enough, yet in eager confabulation, not 
unmixed with loud words and rapid gesticulations. 
In these latter days modesty is not a characteristic of 
candidates, and electioneering and distributing votes 
for one’s self is thought quite the thing by some. 
Watch a bit. That nervous-looking Democrat (you 
can class him on physiological principles), is “ hail, 
fellow, well met” with that honest-eyed Republican. 
Listen. are you? Gladtosee you. Have you 
voted?” ‘*Yes, I have; but I didn't vote for you /” 
A rough diamond, it may be, but we need more for 
our country’s sake. The day wears slowly away. 
While busy men are bustling through the streets quiet 
women in quiet parlors discuss the chances of the elec- 
tion, and throw their influence into one scale or the 
other. With evening come “returns” from the nearer 
towns, which are reported to eager listeners, grouped 
in the village post-office, shops, or taverns. But at 
ten o'clock a hush has stolen over the populace; the 
streets are still; and one after another the lights dis- 
appear from cottage windows. Election-day is over. 

Uuce upon a time, during some revolutionary move- 
ment in France, an excited workman called at the 
banking-house of the Rothschilds and demanded that 
a division of riches be made, saying that no one hada 
right to be richer than another. The banker handed 
him a sou for his portion of what was in their hands, 
and the man feeling the absurdity of his demand at 
once left the banker undisturbed. More than one 
moral may be deduced from this incident. Without 
dwelling upon.the most obvious, as many single sous 
make up the marvelous wealth of the Rothschilds, so 
every separate vote goes to swell the grand total for 
our country’s honor or disgrace. +‘ Let every man do 
his duty.” 

The magic letter ** R" makes this month a hard one 
for the oysters after their long period of rest. Peupuie 
seem to be making up for lost time now that the 
‘*veason” has come. It is stated that not less than 
2500 vessels, and 8000 persons are engaged in merely 
the gathering and transportation of oysters for the 
New York market. In the city alone there are about 
18,000 persons wholly engaged in opening, preparing, 
assorting, and packing. 

Peaches and mosquitoes are uncommonly plenty this 
year. The potato crop in many sections of the coun- 
try is being severely injured by rot. The cranberry 
crop in New Jersey is reported to be immense. In 
Louisiana the amount of sugar produced will be double 
that of last year. The season has been trying to the 
cotton crops, and in many sections disastrous. 


The tower which has just been erected on Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, is said to be the highest steeple 
either in New York or Brooklyn. 


An enterprising mechanic in Illinois has built a bug- 
gy for the next President of the United States! A 
little ahead of the times. = 


The new cars which have been put on some of the 
city railroad lines are suggestive of cleanliness and 
comfort. They have no cushions, but the seats are 
made of alternate slats of oak and black walnut. This 
is a delightful substitute for the ancient and filthy up- 
holstery which is still tolerated in some of the cars. 


The Nicholson pavement is now being laid in Broad 
Street. If it proves a success in that street it will 
doubtless be adopted elsewhere. 


A branch mercantile house is about to be established 
by A. T. Stewart in Boston. 


After the union of Roxbury and Boston, which will, 
by the provisions of the Legislature, take place on 
January 1, 1868, Boston will rank in population the 
fourth city in the United States, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Brooklyn taking precedence. 


A Bostonian has done a good deed in giving $15,000 
to the Andover Theological Semiuary fur the forma- 
tion of a tutorship in elocution. 


An ingenious “‘ Burglar’s Detective” has Just been 
patented. It consists of an alarm and comb 
lock, so arranged that, should a burglar attempt to 
enter a house, either through the door or window, it 
immediately sounds an alarm, indicates which door or 
window has been disturbed, and locks the door or the 
window, as the case may be. This contrivance seems 
superior to any thing of the kind hitherto invented. 
It will doubtless supersede the use of revolvers, for 
the burglar will ron when the alarm sounds, and then 
it will be just as well to save one’s powder. Conse- 
quently a variey of unfortunate accidents will be pre- 
vented. A Portland gentleman, the other night, think- 
ing he heard burglars about his premises, discharged 
his revolver at somebody under a tree, and found upon 
investigation that he had shot his faithful dog which 
was snoozing comfortably in the front-yard. And we 


all remember about the lady who rose during the 
night to get some laudanum to relieve a distractiy,- 
toothache, and was nearly murdered by her husband. 
Such mischances would never have occurred if the 
** Bargler’s Detective” had been used. 

A propos of burglars, a pretty good story is told: A 
Brooklyn gentleman was aroused at midnight by , 
suspicious noise. As he arose in bed he saw sty). 
ing in the room a rough-looking mar with a b)y))- 
geon in his hand. ‘What do you want here?" j,. 
quired the gentleman. ‘I want your money or you, 
life,” suddenly replied the thief. “You do, eh?” ang 
slipping his hand under his pillow, the intended yj.. 
tim drew forth a splendid revolver, sprang from the 
bed, and presented it at the head of the thief. “Now. 
Sir, I want your money or your life,” he continned. 
still presenting his revolver. The thief “compre- 
hended the situation at a glance,” and fairly “ shouk 
in his boots” as he stammered, ‘‘I will go out, Sir.” 
“*No you won't, until you give me your money; they 
you may go." ‘The thief drew from his pocket #11) 
and handed the sum over. ‘Now I want your coat.” 
This was delivered. ‘Now I will take your shirt, 
boots, and pants." ‘The thief hesitated. “If yxy, 
don't take them off instantly I will shoot you dea 
Where you stand, and throw your body out of the 
window.” The thief complied, and stood naked. 
“Now you may leave,” said the gentleman, “ by the 
same way you came—through that window, down the 
shed, and over the fence. And if I ever see you with- 
in fifty yards of this house again, day or night, 1")! 
shoot you dead.” The thief took his departure: byt 
when the hero related his adventure next morning to 
the family, who were entirely undisturbed by it, he 
was obliged to exhibit his captured clothing and mon- 
ey to induce belief. 


Don’t be too hasty in accusing your servants of dis- 
honesty, althongh it is important to be watchful. A 
lady in Brooklyn, while walking in her garden, nit 
long since, observed a neatly-made birds-nest in « 
cedar bush. On closer examination she was surprise:! 
to find that it was formed principally of Valenciennes 
lace, about seven yards composing the lining of the 
nest. She recognized the lace as some she had missed 
a few weeks before, and had suspected it had been 
taken by some of the servants in the house. 

A mite of a Methodist preacher, only one inch taller 
than Tom Thumb, is causing a great sensation in En- 
gland. He often has audiences of four thousand peo- 
ple. His name is Noble. 


A New England journal gives an interesting sketch 


_of a colored young man who, some twenty years am 


attended an academy in New Hampshire, and by bh! 
exemplary character and rapid progress in study won 
the confidence and affection of his teachers and fe’- 
low-students. On account of prejudices against his 
race in this country he sought a home in Liberia. He 
now owns a splendid farm of one thousand acres, un- 
der high cultivation, well stocked with cattle and av- 
ricultural implements. He is extensively engaged in 
the making and exporting of sugar and molasses. 
This enterprising farmer is also among the foremost 
public men of Liberia, is Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and held in high honor by both natives 
and emigrants. His name is the Hon. Augustus 
bury, and his old New England friends will be pleased 
to learn of his success. 


It has been asserted that there are in the city of 
New York at least 7000 persons who wear false eyes. 
There are several places where falee eyes are mauu- 
factured. What is called the optic is made from a 
peculiar white enamel, which closely resembles the 
white of the human eye. This optic is held and 
turned in the flame until it becomes red-hot, the glass 
being almost in a state of fusion. At this point the 
iris is introduced into an opening in the end of the 
optic, being melted in from the end of a small stick of 
glass of the color of the eye which it is wished to imi- 
tate. If the eye is brown, brown glass is used; if 
blue, blue glass is nsed. The pupil of the eye is al- 
ways made with a drop of black glass imbedded in the 
centre of the iris. The blood vessels seen in the white 
of the eye are easily put in with red glass while the 
optic is glowing with heat. This eye, which is mere- 


| ly a thin glass shell, intended to cover the stump of a 


blind eye, can be made in less than an hour, and ix at 
once ready to put in. After being dipped in water 
this shell is slipped in place, being held by the eye- 
lids. The secret of imparting motion to it depends 
upon working the glass so that it shall fit the stump 
exactly. The operation is not painful; but a false eye 
should be removed at night, and in a feW years be- 
comes so worn that a new one is required. 


\here is a prospect that Mrs. Bishop, the wife of an 
Amer‘an banker at Honolulu, will become Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands. Kamehameha, the present 
King, is slowly dying from the effects of a debauched 
life. Hehasnoheir. Mrs. Bishop is an accomplished 
lady, and the lineal representative of a powerful chief 
who was overthrown by the ancestor of the preseut 
royal house. 


Here's a chanee for a poor young man. It is cur- 
rently reported that there is a certain young lady at 
Cape May who is said to have refused four offers of 
marriage, her excuse being that her admirers were all 
two rich 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion pees by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. ¥. Sold by all Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Down amone THE Dean Men are at this moment 
thousands who might have been alive and well hac 
they used that great life preserver, Plantation Bitters. 
Let the living lay it to heart that they are the best 
known remedy for all dyspeptic complaints, stomach 
derangements, and general debility. As a delicious 
cordial, combined with great tonic virtues, their equal 
can not be found. 

Delicate Females, Clergymen, Merchants, Lawyer®, 
and persong.pf sedentary habits—particularly thore 
who are w and suffer with mental depression—are 
greatly benetited by these Bitters., 


Water.—A delightful toilet article—*u- 
perior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF 
LADIES’ FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, 
75 figures, with 10 full-size patterns and description, 
pice $250. Also the CHILDREN’S BULLETIN OF 
ASHIONS, with 10 full-size patterns, $1 60, Either 
or both mailed free on receipt of the price. . 
No. 473 Broadway, New York, 
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AN INCALCULABLE INJURY 


as ed by man rson® by the use of “ bitters,” 
advertise * unfai ing remedies jn cases 
of diseased liver.” The horrors o indigestion, or the 
miseries and wretchedness experienced by the debili- 
tated sufferer from liver disease, leads him to inguire 
in every direction for aid. Chance throws him in the 
way of some one of the many decoctions called bitters, 
which are guaranteed to “strengthen the enfeebled, 
and improve the appetite.” The stimulating proper- 
ties of alcohol contained in them produce a tempora- 
ry change of feeling, and the use and dyse are contin- 
ned and increased, when reaction occurs, and gonfirm- 
ed habits of drinking are the result. Meanwhile, what 
is taking place in the diseased liver? Are its func- 
tions restored? Are the close relations existing be- 
tween it and the stomach and brain continued under 
the use of a cerebral stimulant? Let the misguided 
ones answer. We can only agree with the teachings 
of Him who spake like as man never spake, that we 
must make the tree good if we desire to haye good 
fruit, Loss of appetite, general debility, constjpation, 
indigestion, and low spirits, are symptomatic of a dis- 
eased condition of the liver, and it is evidept that 
should we desire to remove the attendants, we should 
first remove the exciting cause. Dr. McLANES CEL- 
EBRATED LIVER PILLS ate fully endorsed by the 
medical faculty as a remedy entirely efficacious to cure 
liver disease, and its experience of more thap thirt 
years has not disappointed the expectations of its 
many friends. Testimony is received from ajl quar- 
ters in proof that these wonderful pills are the most 
successful remedy of the age. | 
¢z~ Be careful to procure the genuine article, man- 
ufactured by FLEMING BROS., of PITTSBURG, Pa., 
and to be had at all respectable drug stores. | 
None genuine without the signature of . 
(27.] FLEMING BROS. 


BARTLETT 


REVERSIBL 


Sewinc Macuines. 


Are the CHEAPEST RELIABLE MACHANES. Ad- 


dress for descriptive Circular, with stamp, 
Depot, 569 Broadway, New York City. 

g# Any person effecting sale of four machines will 
be given an extra machine, free ofcharge. ¢ 


A Good Live Agent 


WANTED IN EVERY TOWN ~* 
For the best selling book ever published. Agents can 
make from $10 to $25 a day as a permanent business. 
Extra liberal inducements given. For full particulars 
address B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, No. 14 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 


the General 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual of Phys- 
ical Exefcises: Comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, 
Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ball; together with 
Rules for Training and Sanitary Sugcestions. By 
Witttam Woon, Instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CASTE. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Mr. Arle.” 
Svo, Paper, cents. . 


QUEEN YVICTORIA’S MEMOIRS or THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
Genera) the Hon. C.Grry. Two Portraits on Steel. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. A Novel. By Miss Annre 
Tuomas, Author’ of “On Guard,” “Denis Donne,” 
Theo Leigh,” Walter Goring,” &c., &c. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


MNASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. Engineers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Pocket- Book. Containing United States 
and Foreign Weights and Measures; Rules of Arith- 


metic; Latitudes and Longitudes; Tables of the , 


Weichts of Materials; Cables and Anchors: Specific 
Gravities ; Geometry; Areas and Circumferences of 
Circles, &c., &c.; Squares, Cubes and Roots; Men- 
suration of Surfaces and Solids; Conic Sections ; 
Trigonometry ; Sines, Secants, and Tangents; Me- 
chanics; Friction; Hydraulics and Hydrodynam- 
ics; Aerostatics; Dynamics; Gravitation; Animal 
Strength; Central Forces; Fly-Wheels; Pile-Driv- 
ing; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills; Strength of Mate- 
rials: Metals, Limes, Mortars, &c.; Wheels and 
Wheel Gearing; Winding Engines; Heat, Light, 
Water; Gunnery; Railways and Roads; Sewers: 
Tonnage; Fuel; Combustion; Construction of 
Vessels; Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous I)lustra- 
tions and Notes: Dimensions of Steamers; Mills; 
Orthography of Technical Terms, &c., &c.: Steam 
and the Steam-Engine, &c., &c. Twenty-first Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswe tt, 
Civi! and. Marine Engineer. 663 pp., 12mo, Leather, 
Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 


NO MAN'S FRIEND. A Novel. 
ton. Syo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Rassia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1867, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pemproke Ferrier. Sixth Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. A Novel. By 
Grorer MaoponaLp, M.A., Author of “ Annals of a 
{Quiet Neighborhood.” Svyo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARPER’S WRITING BOOKS. Symmetricai Pen- 
manship, with Marginal Drawing Lessons. In Ten 


By F. W. Rosty- 


Numbers. The first four Numbers now ready. Price 
$2 per dozen. 
RAYMOND'S HEROINE. A Novel. 8vo,: Paper, 
cents. 


BENCH AND BAR: A complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L.J. Bieztow. With numerous Portraits of Distin- 


cuished Judges and Advocates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50, 


Tanrrr & Broruers will send any of the above 
orks by Mail, postage free, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of the Price 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


COMPANY 


TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINZST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Ja 


invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling 


an Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
vyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 


at the following prices : 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 th. 
M:XED (green and black), 50c., 60¢., T0c., SUc., 90c., best $1 


ENGLISH 


BREAKFAST 5vc., 60c., TUc., 30c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 tb. 


IMPERIAL (green), 5vc., 60c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


YOUNG HYSON (greea), 50c., 60c., T0c., 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ bb. 


We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B I. 
25 Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20¢., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 


Fami‘ies who use large quantities of Coffee, 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 


can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 


Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 3vc. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from SOc. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we eell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, aud have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expeuse of transportation) as though they 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


Sume parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 


our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 


Write the names, kinds, and amouuts plainly 


on & list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate 


packages, and mark the name upo 
—each party 
club can divide equitabl 


ameng themselves. 


The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by 
by express, as may suit the conveyience of the club. Or, if the amount ordere 
sired, send the gouds by Express t» “collect on delivery” 


them, with the cost, su there need be no confusion in their distribution 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 


»st-office money orders, or 
exceed $30, we will, if de- 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to thé party getting up the Club. Onur profits are small, 


but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


We send no domplimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Cofiees about one-third by sending directly to ‘* The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


[DEMOREST'S YOUNG AMERICA, 
THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 

Every Boy and Girl says so, and every Parent and 

Teacher confirms it. Yearly $1 50, with a good Mi- 

croscope having a glass cylinder for examining living 

objects, or a two-blade Pen-Knife, as a Premium. 
Specimen copies mailed free on receipt of ten cents. 

Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


Watches. 


Oroide cases, a 
newly discov- 
ered composi- 
tion, precise- 
Sly like gold 
in appearance 
and keeping 
its color as 
equal to the 


Superior Imitation Gold 


jeweled, hunting cases, $10. Patent Levers, full jew- 
eled, Gentlemen's Sizes, hunting cases, $15. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal 
in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold watch 
costing $150. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as 


those of gold, from $2 to $6, according to weight. Sent 


by express, to be paid for on delivery. Customers must 
pay all Express charges. C. E. COLLINS & CO., 
42 and 44 Nassau St., New York. 


Wear and Tear. 


When the constitution is weak and the system de- 
pressed by the wear and tear of business life, which 


makes such tremendous drafts upon the body and 
mind, unless some healthful and strengthening tonic 


is resorted to, prostration wil! ensue, and disease creep 


unawares upon the victim of negligence. But if 


HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTEBS, 


which is a genial and purely vegetable stimulant, be 
timely administered, the organization will resist and 
baffle the veins of epidemic and changes of tempera- 
ture incidental to this season of the year, which disor- 


der the nerves of the feeble. 


There is an active and permanent vitality in this 
remedy, which will prove of great benefit.to the bro- 
ken down and shattered constitution. It is the only 
tonic of which the stimulating principle is perfectly 
pure. Its basis is the essential principle of sound rye, 
which is admitted by analytical chemists to be the 
most harmless of stimulants, and this fluid refined from 
crudities which belong to it as it comes from the man- 
ufacturer. The other ingredients are composed of 
medicinal plants and herbs, and contain not one harm- 
ful element in all their composition. 


“THE LAWYER IN THE SCHOOL ROOM.” 


“Tt is worth its weight in gold."—Gov. Grnzs. 

“It is of the utmost importance to all parties con- 
cerned that the reciprocal duties, rights, and privi- 
leyes of parents, teachers, and children, and the legal 
rolediee of each to the school, be well understood. 
‘The Lawyer in the School Room’ supplies with sin- 

lar ability and faithfulness a want in this respect 

itherto unprovided for. Its general circulation, es- 
pecially among teachers, school officers, and friends 
of education, will promote a catholic spirit among all 
classes, and strengthen the foundations of good gov- 
ernment in the family, in the school, and in the State. 
—Hon. Ina Mavuew, 

“The Lawyer in the School Room,” is sent by mail, 


PAddress M. MeN. 


New-York. 


WALSH, No. 65 Nassau Street, 


of the United States for One Dol- 


| FITS CURED! SCROFULA CURED! 


} 


i 


Dr. S.C. TODD, of Kenton, Hardin Co., Ohio (P. O. 
Box 150), has permanently cured 1007 cases of Epilep- 
tic Fits. He also cures abscesses and diseases of the 
jvints and spine. Scrofula in all its farms perma- 
nently cured, however young or old the patient. “ Call 
and see his patients, or send for a cleauian describing 
treatment, or address as above, giving full particulars 
of the case. No invalid will be encouraged to take 
medicine without the strongest probability of a cure. 
Advice free. Medicines sent to all parts of the U.S. 


MECHANICAL WONDER. 


Tue AcuIFVEMENT oF THE Aar, the improved Fiver 
Famity Sewing Macuine — simple, rapid, 


_ strong, and reliable; Usep ix THovsanns or Famtties; 


Warranted and kept in order one year free; Stood the 
Test of Years. Immense protits to Agents. Single 
Machines senf free per express on receipt of $5. Ad- 
dress Family Sewing Machine Cu., 102 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


$2. MAGIC TIME OBSERVER. $2. 


A MOST WONDERFUL and acovratr Timekeeper, al- 
ways reliable, in Com. Double Huntinxe 
Cases, Compass Attachment. Sent Free on receipt 
of $2, with a beautiful Vest Cuarn. Address orders, 
M. A. NEILE & CO., 40 Ann Street, New York. 


‘The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Articles 


Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, and 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 
made, and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid for 25 
cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 

WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 

Grand, Square, and Upright; Metoprons: Parlor, 
Church, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manu fuc- 
tured—To Let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 


bargains. Factory and Warerooma, No. 481 Bri radway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for a new illustrated and very 
popular work on Natnrat History, of fascinating in- 
terest and novel character: a work that appeals to ev- 
ery family. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GOODALL'S CELEBRATED LONDON 


PLAYING CARDS 
CHRISTMAS STATIONERY. 


SILVER MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, is67. 
Beautiful Patterns for the New Season Now Ready. 


VICTOR E. MAUGER, Wholesale Agent, 
110 Reade Street, New York. 


Look! Look! Full instructions by which any per- 
son can master the great art of ventriloquism by a few 
hours’ practice in every case, or money refunded. Sent 
by mail postpaid for 50 cents. Address M. A. Jagzgers, 
Calhoun, IIL 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag't, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


WORKS ON MAN!" For New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of best books on Physiology, Anat- 
omy, Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand 
Writing, Memory, and Self-Improvement, send two 
stamps to 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


95 PER DAY. Agents wanted; Male and Fe- 

male; Local and Travelling. Business new, 
hght, and honurable. Steady employment the year 
round. Nocapital Address Reeves & Co., 
No. 78 Nassau Street, New York. 


£150,000,000 


~~ in money and estates remain unclaimed in 
Great Britain and Ireland in mahy cases as far back as 
1600, Fee to search for any name $2 00. Genealogies 
traced, Wills searched. for. All letters must be pre- 

aid. GUN & CO., Unclaimed Money and Estates 


— 


egistry, 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 


t 569 Broadway, N.Y. Try sample 200 by mail... 50c. 


ENNESSEE Swamp Shrub Balsam, for improving 
the Beard and Mustache. For history, testimonials, 
and Sample, address John Rawlins, Box 5274, N.Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $8, $12, 
$16, $23, $30. Price of Office, $15, $20, $30, $42, $48, 
$70. Send for cireular to LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
23 Water St., Boston. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid 
for 25c. ; 50 Photographs of Rebel cers for 

25c.; 100 Photographs of Female Beauties for 25c.; 100 

Actors for 2c. Address C, Seymour, Holland, N. Y. 


‘SE BEGAR’S EYE-WATER. Snare Cure. Sent 
by mail for sixty cents. \C. A. MENDUM, No. 
404 Library Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . ‘ 


BEGGARS PILE CURE. An agreeable outward ap- 
plication. Use no other. Sent by mail for 75 cts. 
Cc. A. MENDUM, 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS.—AIll kinds, Sample and Catalogue, 25 cts. 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED, the address of every person in the Unit- 

ed States that has a Sewing Machine, to which I 
will send an Illustrated Circular of my patent Needle 
Threader and Setter for Sewing Machines. M. B. Foote, 


To sell Engravings and Prints: also stationery goods 
and Silver Watches. 30 invested will realize $1. 
Address HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1867. . 


ConTENTS: 
BOBINETTE BERLOPS. 
Deliverance.—The 
big Trunk.—The real Fairy Prince.—Prinve Jack 
and Bobinette.—Bvubinette’s Wedding. 
THE DODGE CLUB, OR, ITALY IN MDCCCLIX. 
(Concluded.) e 
Speak.—Used up.—But- 
tons in Bliss.—Dick’s Luygyage.—Arrested.—Si- 
lence !—“ Don't try it on with me I"—Watts mis- 
spelled. — Formalities. —The Count Ugo. — The 
Door.— Finis, 
A MONODY. 
RIDES THROUGIT MONTANA. 
Thomas Francis Meagher. — 
One of the Ways into Montana.—Fort Benton. — 
Lake Pend d’Oreille.—Pend d’Oreille City, and the 
Mary Moody.—Isaac I. Stevens.—Nest of Wild 
Goose.—Cabinet Landing.—Thompson’s Falls.-— 
Mission of St. Ignatius.—The Elizabeth Cascade. 
—The Alice Cascade.—The Flathead Agency.-— 
Battle-Ground between the Blackfeet and Pend 
d’Vreilles.—The Missoula Flour and Saw Mills. 
EIGHT CASTLES IN SPAIN. 
THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. 
LOVE’S LOGIC, 
LA BELLE FRANCE: A GLIMPSE. 
DID HE? 
AT WOODSIDE. 
GIVING LESSONS ON THE PIANO. 
THE LOST JACKSON BOY. 
TOADS. 
MY WALL STREET OPERATION, 
LITTLE RAVAGEOT. 
With Two Illustrations. 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S LIFE OF PRINCE ALBERT. 
Albert at Twenty.—Al- 
bert at Four. 
BOATING AT HARVARD. 
LUCY TAVISH’S JOURNEY. 
THE PRICE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. $40 
An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Five Susscris- 
ERs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harrer’s Magazine and Hazrer’s WEEKLY, togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00. 


Circulation 112,000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 
ing low rates: 


Half P e . >. 125 ov 
Quarter Page ..... TO 


Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 
words to a line. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 


One Copy for One Year. . . . . $4 
One Copy for Three Months . . .. 1 0 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
Five Sunscetsers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Tur Bounp Votumes or Harper's Werxty from the 
commencement will be sent to amp part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding. . . . . $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco . . .. - 105 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


To Apvertisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Prstisures. 


| 
= 
re Patentee and Manufacturer, Northampton, Mass. 
| 
long as worn. The cases are finish 
best gold ones, the watches are of supertor quality, ex- 
cellent time-keepers, and are each one warranted, by | 
epecial certificate, to run accurately. Improved Hori- | ———— ———$L 


